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Colonization and Land Settlement in Quebec and Ontario 


Introduction 


The main factors affecting agricultural settlement in any country are: 
area of land suitable for farming purposes, soil, climate, land policy, settlers’ 
means of transportation, organization of activities, method of settlement, 
economic and social conditions. | 

Land.—tThe first requirement of any colonization undertaking is land. 
Fairly large areas of land suitable for agricultural use must be available 
before any land settlement scheme can hope to be successful. 

Although the area of agricultural land still available for colonization in 
Quebec and Ontario is not well known, estimates from various sources show 
that there are large areas of potential farm land not yet occupied in these 
provinces. The estimates provided in tables 1 and 2 are much more conser- 
vative than many others. Detailed studies of these lands would be necessary 
before a more precise statement would be possible. 

While colonization is still going on in several regions of Quebec, with the 
exception of the Gaspe Peninsula and the Abitibi district, the areas suitable 
for colonization are scattered and comparatively small. 

In recent years, colonization in Ontario has been confined almost exclu-_ 
sively to northern Ontario. This area was open to colonization about 1900 
with a few settlements in the “pocket” areas at the head of the Lakes and in | 
South Temiskaming and New Liskeard districts. The construction of the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway from North Bay to Lake Temis- 


TABLE 1—ESTIMATE OF LAND AVAILABLE FOR COLONIZATION IN QUEBEC! 


Acres 
Counties between the division line of Temiscouata and Kamouraska 

counties, the St. Lawrence river, and the southeastern boun- 

CATV OnmbipU DE OV NGG spa eae sis ena ae sae, gates 5s sual Sie ae 0 eyeT eens ove 220,000 
Remaining counties lying southwest of the St. Lawrence river...... 2,570,000! 
FATIPICORLI Le LATIC Mee ie er Marsan Tia ieee iecie Sto eae Steed 's gana obebordlcie os 400,000? 
A Datibisancs | emipeam IngUe\COUNTICS § 0.26 ccs x sm cies 6 Se esic ess 2,500,000 
Pontiac Hull, Vabelle and.Papinean counties; . 242 .cemyews cack - 0's 40,000 
All other counties at the northeast of the St. Lawrence river 

excluding Lake St. John and Chicoutimi counties............ 10,000 
Dakemstavonn and) G@hicoutinl COUNLICS oN .aicws ols cee ccis oies wre as > 80,000 
SS aver COULLY u ctenene 5 hutaon mente ea ae nist ole ts ales sail a os os 70,000 
BasinsroietarTricanaw wind (NOtbaway TIVELS....0oe..waee rene o os 66 5,460,000 
James Bay territory, between the mouth of Rupert river and Cape 

DSS eR ooh RRS CoA Par A BNC as ty eG ay hh 8 rrr 1,280,000 

12,630,000 
Uncleared land within organized municipalities................... 2,500,000 
ED OG Tay seer ohare nee le at Riera esas iene aR EIR Jal alas Het Oho BSP4 15,130,000 


1Canadian Frontiers of Settlement, Vol. IX, “Settlement and the Forest Frontier in 
Eastern Canada” by A.R.M. Lower, P. 20, (calculation of the Quebec Department of Agriculture). 


kaming in 1903 and the mining development which took place at that time in — 
the Cobalt district facilitated rapid agricultural development of the Little 
Clay Belt at the head of Lake Temiskaming. The construction of the section 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific across northern Ontario and Quebec between 1910 
and 1914, and the extension of the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way to Cochrane, laid open the Great Clay Belt and connected it with the Little 
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Clay Belt of Northern Ontario. The mining and forest industries which have 
been associated from the first with agricultural development of the North 
created a considerable urban development and a good local market for the 
agricultural settler. 

Geographically the area called northern Quebec and Ontario hes north of 
Jatitude 48° with a certain portion around Lake Temiskaming in both provinces 
between latitudes 47° and 48°. In Quebec this area of 283 million acres 
includes from the east to the west, the districts of Saguenay, Chicoutimi, Lake 
St. John, Abitibi and Temiscamingue. Most of this territory, however, is rocky, 
swampy and not suitable for agriculture. 

The Abitibi is the only region of northern Quebec where a large area of 
Jand suitable for farming is still available. The total land area of Abitibi is 
estimated at 49,104,000 acres of which about 1,000,000 acres are now occupied 
farm land. The Abitibi Clay Belt is estimated at 13,500,000 acres but the 
greatest portion of it is located far in the north, and the farming possibilities 
of this region are not well known as yet. The Abitibi district was opened to 
colonization by the construction of the National Transcontinental Railway 
between 1910 and 1914. Preliminary figures of the Census show that the total 
population of Abitibi county increased from 23,692 in 1931 to 67,415 in 1941. The 
population in towns and villages was 3,632 in 1931 as compared with 17,626 in 
1941. The increase in rural population during the ten-year period was 29,729. 

From the Quebec boundary on the east side, northern Ontario includes the 
following districts: Nipissing, Sudbury, Temiskaming, Algoma, Cochrane, 
Thunder Bay, Rainy River and Kenora. 

The total area of northern Ontario is estimated at 115 millions acres of 
which only about 3,000,000 acres‘are now occupied farm land. According to 
estimates in table 2, there would be about 20 million acres of land available for 
settlement. The main Clay Belt covering an area of 16,000,000 acres situated 
at the northeastern part of the province forms the best section for agricultural 
_-settlement with a few small areas in other parts of northern Ontario. It is not 
' to be inferred that this area is all suitable for agriculture. Information obtained 
‘in Soil Surveys carried on by the Experimental Farms Service and the Ontario 
Agricultural College indicate that only a small percentage of this area has 
sufficient potential productivity to enable it to compete successfully under present 
conditions with land already developed in Canada. 


TABLE 2.—ESTIMATES OF LAND AVAILABLE FOR COLONIZATION IN NORTHERN 
ONTARIO ; 


Acres 
FT sa Gb ley ne VCE roe, cos. o's cab ssa; Sed ole skid, mp. a Dota: 4) 0p ce aeRO eee ET 1,000,000 
Main CRAY WB CTE e eels e'hie's «wishes, glavsl ars t/a gts See ne tan mn 16,000,000 
North Bay area, Districts of Nipissing: 
21 townships open for settlementiit. 2. iaetete eee eee eee 483,840 
Sudbury area, District of Sudbury: 
30: townships open for’ settlements eas. .)ouc; Soe es eee 691,200 
Sault Ste. Marie area, District of Algoma: ; 
oo townenips open or settlement 2...) so.iceec eee eee pe 5076,000 
Head of the Lakes, District of Thunder Bay: 
30 townships open dior. settlemeniti.”) 2.2. vk «04 ve eee ee 691,200 
Rainy River area: 
39 /townships, open. for settlement: 5.10 0.03 WA ea ee 898,560 
Kenora area, District of Kenora: 
3: cownshbing open) tor setblement » 3/5). «2c cate LAs eee 69,120 
Dryden area, District of Kenora: 
16 townships open, tor settlement... a; 1... 0 .cke see Hone ee 368,640 
i EL Otel? fh odie taseares geste sp uekd Actes. 4 otc ine ee 20,778,560 


{bid.—Sharpe, F. J. and Brodie, J. A., “The Forest Resources of Ontario, 1930” 
Department of Lands and Forests, Toronto, 1931), pp. 45, 46. 
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The total population of Cochrane district comprising the main Clay Belt 
was 58,033 in 1931 and 79,614 in 1941. The population in towns and villages 
was 25,471 in 1931 as compared with 38,315 in 1941. The increase in rural 
population of this district was 12,844 during the ten-year period. 


Soil and Topography.—The area of northern Quebec and Ontario open to 


agricultural settlement was originally covered with a dense forest, mostly red ~° 


spruce but a large portion of this timber had been cut or destr oyed by forest 
fires before the arrival of settlers. Most of the Clay Belt is a mixture of clay 
with a small percentage of sand and this soil is naturally fertile. There are 


also large sections of sandy and swampy land. Soil surveys were commenced in | _ 


northeastern Ontario in the summer of 1941. 

The topography of this area is generally level but not comparable with the 
prairies of Western Canada. There are a number of gullies and rivers in some 
districts which facilitate drainage and break the even contour of a large plain. 
The settled area between Cochrane, Kapuskasing and Hearst along the railway 
line is more uniformly level than that east from Cochrane to Senneterre, Quebec, 
and south to New Liskeard, Ontario. 


Climate.—Of all factors having a bearing on successful land settlement and 
farming in northern Quebec and Ontario, climate—that is a combination of the 
frost-free period during the growing season, mean temperature, rainfall and 
sunshine—is the most important. While it is possible to obtain good crops in 
the North when all climatic conditions are favourable, it is also shown by 
records that a single adverse climatic factor during the growing season may ruin 
one or several crops. For instance, an early frost in August may reduce or 
totally destroy such crops as grain, potatoes and vegetables or at least reduce 
the yield considerably. Too much rain in September makes harvesting of grain 
‘and potatoes difficult. Saving of crops in the fall is often a great problem in the 
North owing to excessive moisture. There are many contradictory statements 
about agricultural possibilities in northern Quebec and Ontario on account of 
climatic conditions some people being too optimistic and some too pessimistie. 
It is advisable to study and interpret carefully the meteorological data and crop 
records over a long period of years for various districts before arriving at any 
conclusions. 

“A comparison of temperature records covering a period of years at the 
Dominion Experimental Farms throughout Eastern Canada shows that in 
northern districts, freezing temperatures may occur during almost any month 
of the year. As a basis of this comparison, the freezing point of 32 degrees 
Fahrenheit scale has been chosen. The indication of frost by the thermometer, 
does not necessarily mean injury to growing crops. In all cases, thermometers 
are housed in cages located a few feet above the ground. The temperature 
recorded represents that of the air in the immediate vicinity of the thermometer. 
Shghtly higher or lower temperatures might reasonably be expected at the 
ground level, while the extent of natural shelter, nearness to large bodies of 
water and contour of land also serve to modify temperature.”! A difference of 
a few degrees in the temperature may also be recorded in the same district 
and even on different parts of the same farm on account of air drainage and 
physical properties of the soil. 

Of the longest frost-free period, the minimum was recorded at La Ferme 
Station with 113 days, Lennoxville with 123 and Kapuskasing with 125 days 
(table 3). While Lennoxville lies a little north of latitude 45° the high alti- 
tude at this station makes it liable to be affected by early frosts almost as 
much as Kapuskasing and La Ferme w hich are north of latitude 49° and fairly 
close to James Bay. 

1 Report of the Dominion Field Husbandman for the year 1939, p. 8. 
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The shortest frost-free period of 11 days was recorded at the Kapuskasing 
Station in 1921. La Ferme Station comes next with 46 days and Lennoxville 
with 57 days. During the 17-year period, 1921-37, there were only two seasons 
with very short frost-free periods at Kapuskasing in addition to the year 1921. 
A frost-free period of 27 days was recorded in 1922 and of 50 days in 1936. 
The normal frost-free period is the shortest at Kapuskasing station with 75 
days followed by La Ferme with 80 days and Lennoxville with 96 days. 


TABLE 3.— Dares or First AND Last FRost AND FRostT-F' REE PERIODS ON DOMINION 
EXPERIMENTAL FARMS IN EASTERN CaNaDaA (!) 


Period Average date of Average date of Frost-free period 
Seton of last frost in spring first frost in fall (days) 


one Latest Normal | Earliest | Normal | Longest | Shortest | Normal 


———_— |S | | | | | | 


INADUANEIN Go ane 24 | June 3] May 29 Sept. 11 | Sept. 21 150 82 116 
Fredericton, N.B... 24 | June 3] May 20 | Sept. 8 | Sept. 27 154 102 130 
Ste. Anne de la 

Pocatiere, Que.... 23 | May 30] May 18 | Sept. 11 | Sept. 29 159 74 133 
Lennoxville, Que.... 23 | June 29 | May 31 | Aug. 16 | Sept. 5 123 a7, 96 
Ottawa, Ont)... 0... 49 | May 29 | May 7 | Sept. 14 | Sept. 30 173 114 145 
Kapuskasing, Ont... 20 | July 20} June 19 | Aug. 11] Sept. 3 125 11 75 
‘La Ferme, Que..... iS ouly., 2 dunes 15.) Augi 121 Sent, 2S 113 46 80 


1 Data supplied by the Field Husbandry Division, Experimental Farms Service, April 1939. 


It is often said that, while the growing season is shorter in northern than 
‘in southern sections, vegetation is more rapid in the North on account of longer 
days during the summer months. However, according to the records kept on 
experimental stations (table 4) the average number of days elapsing between 
the date of seeding and harvest of small grains is about 120 days at Kapus- 
kasing and La Ferme while it is only between 100 and 115 days at most other 
stations. Of course, while seeding is done around the middle of May at 
Kapuskasing and La Ferme, small grains make little progress for a month 
or so on’ account of cold nights and late frosts which often occur at that time. 
It will be noted that the mean temperature in May and June particularly, is 
a few degrees lower at northern stations than at most other stations. 


TABLE 4.—AVERAGE DATE oF FIRST SEEDING AND HARVEST ON DoMINION 
EXPERIMENTAL FARMS IN EASTERN CANADA (}) 


Period Date of Date of Date of 


Stations a fret eer euteine 
years seeding wh ae a hay 

BNappae N cb... hematin uate eae, eal sicriuelang hoc ea mbmels 15 | May 21 Sept. 2 July 18 
SHTOCEYICTON, IND ere en ets i redial s sc eee ene 15 | May 13 Aug. 26 July 10 
ste: ‘Anneide la Pocatiere, Queiiiirii. fo... Sn ee ae 15 May 7 Aug. 26 July 11 
LOTR ILe ) CG ae NS ote Je. 2 Bice encael Moss Lig sone eee 15 | April 30 Aug. 17 June 28 
Motta we Cnt. erate cia tatoos eietan 4) sie oees las) ae eres 15 | April 27 Auge I June 26 
Kanuskarine WONT. sel Okan chee his a ete ate ae a tele e 12 | May 16 Sept. 14 July 19 
Ma Perms, Que. oper. cia aes aan Sane Dee hares ae oe 10 | May 16 Sept. 3 July 24 


1 Dominion Experimental Farms, Division of Field Husbandry, Report for the year 1929, p. 10. 


The average date of cutting hay is July 19 at Kapuskasing and July 24 at 
La Ferme while hay is cut between the end of June and the beginning of July 
on most eastern stations with the exception of the Maritime Provinces where 
the haying season is almost as late as in northern Quebec and Ontario. 


rr 


TaBLe 5.—MEAN TEMPERATURE RECORDS ON DoMINION EXPERIMENTAL FARMS IN EASTERN CaNaDaA (2) 
ea ee ee Ne ee ee ce ee Pe) eg ee SRN Ra OY ea! uk 
{ 





Period Sep- 
Stations of May June July August | tember 
years 
Nappan, Nek ee en are eee 22 48-5 58-1 64-3 63-2 56-2 
Fredericton, NIBGl) ts. sodtodiue os os 22 50-8 60-2 66-1 63-9 56-4 
Ste. Anne de la Pocatiere, Que.......... 23 49-0 59-0 64-6 62-1 53-7 
Lennoxvilles Quem Wed. ose osc. at 50-9 60-9 66-1 63-7 56-2 
Ottawa, Ont SH BLY MN Da See Ree UR 9 46 54:8 64-6 68-9 66-2 58-7 
KApUSIASIngeOnt a mene ob conn este |, 18 45-9 57-5 62-1 59-7 51-2 
lia, Werme, Oue heise 6. knee cat pbatochete 16 46-1 56:3 59-8 59°5 lou | 











ac eee es Experimental Farms, Division of Field Husbandry, Progress Report for the years 1931- 
’ Dp. be 


Yields of Crops——Main factors affecting crop yields in any farming sec- 
tion over a period of years are the soil productivity, the climatic conditions and 
the managerial ability of the farmer. On Experimental Stations where super- 
vision is under qualified men, the management factor may be eliminated for 
comparison and variations in yield attributed to soil productivity and climatic 
conditions. 

While it is difficult to ascertain to what extent variations in yields are 
mainly due to either soil productivity or climatic conditions, in selecting farms 
with comparable soil productivity the effect of climatic conditions on yields of 
crops which may be successfully grown can be appraised with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy. Soil productivity results from both natural soil fertility 
and soil improvement through fertilization and good cultivation over a period 
of years. On the whole, soil productivity at the Kapuskasing Station as indi- 
cated by crop yields, would appear to be somewhat inferior to that of the 
best Experimental Stations listed in table 6 but equal to that of other Stations. 


TaBLE 6.—AVERAGE YIELD orf CROPS ON DOMINION EXPERIMENTAL FARMS IN EASTERN CANADA 
FOR THE ErGut- YEAR PERIOD, 1923-1930 (1) 





. Clover | Timoth Corn Sunflower 
Station Oats Barley AY hae y aa silage Potatoes 
bu. bu. tons tons tons tons bu. 
DEAD DADS WC Tee oy ree yn | a cede. have seh saclay. 1-63 1-46 13-95 T320G iene ue 
Fredericton, NB... 2.08. « 41-7 22-4 1-64 Tb L a At 13-69 254-42 
Ste. Anne de la Pocatiere, 

LUG AAPA RON, CMe eR eeeRy is Lea an tats SO ope Was ahs 2-96 2-62 11-95 1G°G0R i) wees st cies 
Lennoxville, Que.........%... 46-6 29-1 2-42 2-59 10-72 13-82) ee eas hah 
Oprewas Opts 2. oper caters x 61-3 48-1 SiG) Lule ee ee oe 17-03 19-52 231-23 
Kapuskasing, Ont........... 38-6 30-9 | 1-38 TL -62) etree ss 10-20 123-8 
LaiermevQne4c. & ies 8 23-9 12-3 1-59 bs Bt Nee igs hares 2-43 84-0 








1 Bulletin No. 168—New Series. Cost of Producing Farm Crops in Eastern Canada. Data for Kapus- 
kasing and La Ferme were secured from the Division of Field Husbandry, Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa. 

2 Seven-year average. 

’ Six-year average. 

4 Oats and barley seven-year average, sunflower silage six-year average, 1923-28. 


The low yields secured at La Ferme in comparison with Kapuskasing where 
climatic conditions are about the same are largely due to lower soil productivity 
of that Station. 

A comparison of crop yields over a long period of years (table 7) on 
Illustrations Stations of northern Ontario with Illustrations Stations scattered 


12 
all through Quebec outside the northern districts shows that the average yields 
on the Quebec stations are substantially higher than those obtained in the 
northern Ontario stations. 


TABLE 7.— YIELDS OF CROPS ON QUEBEC AND NORTHERN ONTARIO ILLUSTRATION STATIONS (*) 


Average yield per acre 
Station 


Oats Clover hay ee thy Potatoes 
y 
* bu tons tons bu 
Average éz Quebec stations... iene coe aa ae 39-7 ; 2-16 1-76 204 


Average 11 northern Ontario stations................. | 37-5 | 1-64 1-42 172 


1Progress Report 1934-37, Division of Illustration Stations, Dominion Experimental Farms. 


Illustration Stations are privately-owned farms operated under the super- 
vision and in co-operation with the Dominion Experimental Farms Service and 
crop records kept on these stations for many years constitute a good basis 
for comparison of yields in various districts. 

The lower yields of such crops as grain, hay and potatoes secured on 
Experimental and Illustration Stations in northern districts would, therefore, 
show that climatic conditions are not so favourable as those in more southerly - 
districts. In addition to that, there are a few crops which cannot be grown 
successfully in the North. Of course, this does not mean that farming in the 
northern districts of Quebec and Ontario is an uneconomic venture for there are 
other factors than crop yields to be considered in discussing the economic pos- 
sibilities of new agricultural regions. This would, however, suggest that there 
are more hazards in farming and that it would be wise to recommend a farming 
system specially adapted to northern districts. 


Colonization Policy of Quebec 


Quebec has always taken a vital interest in land settlement with a view to 
opening up new territories for the expansion of the agricultural domain and 
providing an opportunity of establishing on the land farmers’ sons who would 
be unable in many instances to become farm owners in older sections of the 
province. A revival of interest in colonization as a means of easing the 
burden of unemployment in cities took place following 1930. 


Crown Lands Disposal_—Prior to 1926, the Department of Land and 
Forests had charge of all matters connected with the land surface of the 
province and the control over its alienation for any purpose. In 1926 the Lands 
and Forests Act was amended and once an area of public land has been surveyed 
and found suitable for cultivation under authority of the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council, it is classified as colonization land and transferred from the juris- 
diction of the Minister of Lands and Forests to the Minister of Colonization 
who, according to a further amendment to the Act in 1937, has charge of the 
administration and sale of the colonization lands. 

Previous to 1938, once the transfer of colonization land was made and a 
location ticket granted to a settler, a timber licensee did not have the right 
to cut the timber from the site which had been decided upon for the settler’s 
dwelling and farmstead which was reckoned as 8 acres in area and extended to 
20 acres in 1935. The timber licensee, however, had the right to cut the timber 
on the rest of the lot within 16 months after the transfer had been made. An 
Order in Council passed in 1938 abolished this privilege of the timber licensee 
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and the settler may now dispose of all the timber remaining on his lot after he 
has obtained his location ticket. Whenever there is any timber on his lot, the 
settler is required to maintain about 15 per cent of it in forest for his personal 
use during the first 20 years after he has secured his letters patent. 


Crown Lands for colonization purposes are generally sold in 100-acre lots. 
Previous to 1932, the price was 60 cents an acre and since then it has been 
reduced to 30 cents an acre. . 

In order to obtain a farm lot the purchaser must now pay in cash one- 
fifth of the purchase price and the remainder, in four equal payments, bearing no 
interest if the payments are made regularly. He must clear three acres and not 
more than five acres per hundred every year, unless he has a special authorization, 
and he must cultivate the cleared ground. In the first twelve months, he must 
build a house of certain dimensions (20 by 24 feet) and reside therein without 
interruption until letters patent have been issued. He must build a barn and a 
stable within six years of the date of purchase. When he has cleared and 
cultivated 30 per cent of the area granted, the settler receives letters patent 
conveying to him the ownership of his land. The purchaser must, moreover, 
conform to the regulations regarding public lands, woods, forests, mines and 
fisheries. 


Land Classification—tIin 1935 a policy of classifying land available for 
settlement was inaugurated. Before a new area is open to colonization, a 
preliminary exploration is made of the topography of the land, the type of 
soil and the kind of forest growth to obtain a general idea of the suitability of 
the area for farming. 

If this general exploration shows that the area is suitable for colonization, 
it is divided into farm lots and each lot is classified on the basis of its suitability 
for farming. 

A soil analysis is made of a large number of samples to determine the 
physical and chemical properties of the land in various colonization areas of 
the province. 

From 1935 to 1942 the physical analysis of some 7,000 soil samples has < 
shown that only 40 per cent of the areas surveyed, covering 7,976,137 acres, 
was suitable for the establishment of settlers. 


Sales of Farm Lots in Colonization Districts—From 1910 to the end of 
June 1940, sales of farm lots totalled 80,175 and the area of land amounted to 
7,128,043 acres. During the 30-year period, 41,199 lots or 51-4 per cent were 
revoked or cancelled for non-performance of settlement duties and 28361 
patents were issued. At the end of June 1940, there were 44,905 farm lots 
covering an area of 3,899,890 acres under location tickets, that is non-patented 
lots, in various sections of Quebec. 


TABLE 8.—COLONIZATION MOVEMENT IN QUEBEC FROM 1910 To 1940! 




















Year ended June 30 1910-1920 1920-1930 1930-1940 Total 
IN beriofianmeLOts Solas ania eni sere eine 23, 554 19, 042 37,579 80,1752 
Sinan ores? BYORI KOC. Mee UB. ee a Oe 2,049, 926 1, 767, 681 3, 310, 436 7,128, 043 
INumiser-of lotsycancelledme. te. ees. . cae 11,500 8,939 20,760 41,199 
Number ‘of acres cancelled.;.......¢.6.)35.3. 1,039, 835 847,595 1,895,511 3, 782,941 
INU DEr-OL Patents. ISSIIOUl.e se. ace cece sok «ss 13, 829 8,497 6,035 28,361 
1Reports of the Minister of Lands and Forests and of the Minister of Colonization. 


2Free grants to returned soldiers are included in the total. 
348—3 
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Governmental Assistance —Prior to 1923, the Quebec Government promoted 
the development of colonization by various means such as, sale of lots to settlers 
at low prices and on easy_terms; substantial yearly srants for colonization road 
building; distributionfof seed; ‘building of chapels and schools but financial 
assistance was not given to individual settlers. Since 1923 various schemes 
have been introduced in order to facilitate the establishment of new settlers and 
supplement their means of subsistence during the first few years after settling 
on their lot, when the revenues derived from the farm or from other sources are 
not sufficient. 


Premiums for Land Clearing and First Ploughing—In 1923 the Government 
granted a premium of $4 per acre to all settlers, whose lots were not patented, 
for the five acres they were required to clear under their certificate. In 1924 
this premium was increased to $6 and in 1925 it was further increased to $8. 
The rate was raised to $12 at the 1928 session of the Legislature and another 
premium of $12, called the premium for “first ploughing” of a maximum of 
five acres per year was granted to each settler residing on his lot. For 
settlers who did not reside on their lots, the clearing premium was fixed at ee 
and that of ‘‘first ploughing” at $6. 

Changes in the allocation of premiums were made in 1933 and they are now 
payable at the rate of $10 per acre for clearing and $10 per acre for first ploughing 
as follows: Resident and married settlers with six or more children under 18 
years of age are entitled to receive a clearing bonus for 30 acres and a first 
ploughing bonus for 15 acres per hundred acre lot, that is a maximum clearing 
and ploughing bonus of $450 per hundred acre lot. Married settlers with less 
than six children are allowed clearing premiums for 20 acres and ploughing 
premiums for 10 acres, that is, a maximum bonus of $300. Unmarried settlers — 
are allowed clearing premiums for 10 acres and ploughing premiums for 5 acres, 
that is a total bonus of $150. Non-resident settlers are allowed a clearing bonus 
for 10 acres or $100. In all cases the maximum acreage in each year on which 
premiums are paid is limited to 5 acres per hundred acre lot for clearing 
.and 5 acres for ploughing per annum. 


TABLE 9.—COLONIZATION PREMIUMS Parp To SETTLERS FROM 1923 To THE END or JUNE 1938! 











Year Amount Year Amount Year Amount 
$ $ $ 

1923-24 ee 30,000 LO a te a 220747 LOB5-S ORs ee Cee 393, 592 
1924-25 67240. PIG S028 lees reece 245, 000 193653 (eee eee 858, 7412 
18) PalpSV G es ie mee Sel NAS. 25.00|| Oo laces teeter ASP Zon |||) LO ateoomeees aes 847 , 2752 
192622 [tee eee PZT O00 i 1932-33 ee: Mon. (91. 21321] NOSS-oOeeeee. cae 887 , 2292 
102728 bhai tet See os 208,000 11; 1933-34... .05). iveres 505,000 +}| 1939-40... ss sens ee 699,191 
TO SE I ae DUO SCO lel God—amery et ere ee 406, 174 

4 bya 1 ieee as |: Aa Oe | ere mRNA a it MARAE Ke dc De. ua Cael 7,128, 785 


1Quebec Statistical Year Book 1940, page 159. 
2Including special premiums. 


Relief Land Settlement—lIn April 1932, the Dominion Government passed a 
measure called “The Relief Act” providing (among other things) qualified 
unemployed families with an opportunity to become self-sustaining on the land. 
Any province of the Dominion wishing to participate in this land settlement 
scheme entered into an agreement according to which the Dominion, Provincial 
and Municipal governments involved were required to provide one-third each 
of a fund of $600 per accepted family, $500 to be granted in the first, and $100 
in the second year. A Commission composed of representatives of the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments and railway companies formulated the plans and 
approved the selection of settlers. 
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Whenever possible, an investigation was made at the home of each proposed 

settler before his application was accepted. The expenses of the Settlers were 

closely supervised by the inspectors of the Department of Colonization, to ensure 
that the grants were spread over a considerable period. 


As a result of this legislation, an agreement was made between the Dominion 
and the Quebec Governments in July, 1932. This is often referred to as the 
“Gordon Land Settlement Scheme’’. 


The grant for the first year was divided as follows: Transportation, $125; 
construction, $150; clothing, $25; food and other necessities, $200; leaving $100 
for the succeeding year. 


In the spring of 1934, the grant was increased to $700. Settlers established 
under the Gordon Scheme were also entitled to receive land clearing and 
ploughing premiums paid to all settlers according to the Quebec Land Settlement 
Policy of 1933. 

The maximum amount of government assistance including premiums which 
would be received by a settler under the Gordon Scheme during the first five or 
six years of his establishment was between $850 and $1,150 according to modifi- 
cations made to this settlement scheme and to the class of settler receiving land 
clearing and ploughing premiums. In addition to that, some settlers received a 
certain amount of money as direct relief. 


Settlement on Unoccupied Farm Land.—By virtue of the Act of 1932, to 
promote colonization and the return to the land, the Crown buys abandoned 
farms from the municipalities and re-sells them under the same conditions as the 
colonization lots are sold; the purchasers become entitled to the same premiums 
and advantages as the settlers on new lots. In addition to that, they are eligible 
for the $300 grant allowed under the establishment of farmers’ sons plan and 
for a small loan for the purchase of equipment and live stock. From 1933 to 
the end of June 1940, there were 3,127 settlers established under this plan. 


Establishment of Farmers’ Sons.—In June 1933, the Department of Coloni- 
zation tried out a plan to settle farmers’ sons on the land. To a farmer who 
settles his son on an abandoned farm of which he becomes the purchaser or on 
land he already owns, or on a part, consisting of from 50 to 100 acres of his 
own farm, the Government makes three consecutive yearly grants of $100, that 
is, a total grant of $300. Since this policy was adopted in 1933 to the end of 
June 1940 a total of 15,520 farmers’ sons have been established under this 
plan. 


Vautrin Colonization Plan—The Vautrin Colonization plan was the outcome 
of a provincial convention on colonization problems held in Quebec City in 
October, 1934. This plan was put into operation at the beginning of May, 1935, 
and was terminated in 1937. It provided for settlement by groups and by 
isolated settlers. 

Group Settlements—to groups of 50 settlers, the Quebec Department of 
Colonization provided assistance as follows:— 


1. A free railway ticket. 

2. Road work—$1.60 a day for two months; out of that amount, 60 cents 
per day was deducted for board and personal expenditures. At the 
beginning, $1 per day was set aside for transportation of family and 
settler’s household equipment. 

3. Building premium—a premium of $100 was made available for the con- 
struction of the settler’s home, provided it was built according to 
specifications required. 
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4. Establishment premium—a premium varying from $30 to $75 was pro- 
vided to take care of the settler’s needs on arrival in the settlement. 
It was paid at the rate of $6, $10 or $15 per acre, depending upon the 
settler’s financial position. 


5. Clearing and sowing premiums, as under the Quebec Land Settlement 
Policy of 1933. 


6. Relief to settlers in financial distress during the winter, varying from 
$30 to $100 based upon necessities. 


Settlement of Isolated Settlers.—Isolated settlers were given the same privi- 
leges as those of the Group Settlements except that free railway tickets were 
not allowed and work on the roads at the expense of the Government was not 
provided. 

In 1936, the Establishment Service paid the settlers $2 per day imme- 
diately for any work done on the roads. No provision was made for transpor- 
- tation of families or other purposes as in 1935. The “isolated settlers” received 
a premium of $150 instead of the premium of $100 for house building and the 
establishment premium they received in 1935. 

To ensure the stability of certain settlements and make possible the erec- 
tion of new buildings or to repair houses which had become unfit for habita- 
tion, the Department arranged for saw-mills to be erected. By way of assistance 
a bonus of $300 was given in two payments of $150 each, the first on completion 
of the saw-mill and the second twelve months later. 

The maximum amount of government assistance which settlers under the 
Vautrin Scheme might receive during the first five or six years of their estab- 
lishment either as special grants or premiums varied between $700 and $800. 

It might also be added that the Quebec Department of Colonization has 
been giving to the newly-established settlers enough grass seeds, grains and 
potatoes for seeding purposes. 

From April, 1935, to the end of June, 1937, a total number of 4,108 
“orouped settlers” and 3,311 “isolated settlers’? making with their dependents 
a total population of 29,411 were established under this plan. 


Rogers-Auger Plan—In accordance with an agreement signed by the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments on December 9, 1936, every qualified 
would-be colonist may obtain, in order to permit him to settle on Crown Lands, 
a maximum grant of $1,000 of which $820 is to be paid in the two first years 
and, if necessary, $100 the third year and $80 the fourth year. The Dominion 
of Canada, the Province of Quebec and the municipality wherein the would-be 
settlers reside, contract to pay in equal shares the amount of the grant. How- 
ever, the Provincial Government consented to pay the municipality’s share, 
except in the case of towns where it contributes toward direct relief. The 
choice of families and the control of grants are in the hands of a commission 
comprising representatives of the Dominion and Provincial Governments and 
of the two principal railroad companies. From May, 1937, to July, 1940, a 
total of 3,751 families had been established under this plan. 


Provincial Plan—Only married men, without means of support or likely 
to be without work were allowed the benefits of the Rogers-Auger plan. A 
great number of others, without being in actual need, lack the means to settle 
themselves. To help these and the unmarried men, the Provincial Govern- 
ment has provided another plan. The Colonization Department sells them 
lots of arable land at the ordinary rates but allows them vafious subsidies 
to build or repair farm buildings, root cellars, bread ovens, dig’wells and so 
forth. - ' 


Mechanized Clearing—Another form of assistance given Quebec settlers 
was initiated in 1941. Heavy tractors are used for clearing, first ploughing 
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and harrowing. Settlers are charged $5 an acre, and the area so cleared cannot 
exceed five acres per lot. During the year 1941-42, 30 tractors of 70 h.p. were 
used for clearing and five of 30 h.p. for first ploughing and harrowing; 16,856 
acres were Cleared on 5,196 lots, 926 acres were ploughed on 303 lots, and 989 
acres were harrowed on 225 lots. 


Government Subsidies for Colonization!-—Publie authorities have spent 
large sums of money for the opening of new districts to colonization and pro- 
moting land settlement in the Province of Quebec. From the end of June, 
1910, to 1920 government subsidies to colonization amounted to $3,167,097; 
from 1920 to 19380 they amounted to $14,803,547 and from 19380 to the end of 
June, 1940, they amounted to $59,086,459, making an aggregate amount of 
$77,057,103 during these 30 years. Prior to 1923, the bulk of government sub- 
sidies were paid for colonization roads. From 1923 to 1930, a sum of $1,004,108 
was paid to settlers in land clearing and first ploughing premiums. From 
1930 to 1940 about one-third of the total subsidies for colonization were for 
ordinary expenditures and two-thirds for various forms of assistance to settlers 
and promoting colonization and the return to the land. 

During this 30-year period, the government subsidies for colonization 
would, therefore, represent about $950 per settler taking up a lot and $2,000 per 
settler remaining on his lot. From 1930 to 1940, the average amount spent by 
the government for each settler who remained on his farm was over $3,500. 


Colonization Policy of Ontario 


The administration of all matters relating to land settlement in northern 
Ontario comes under four different departments. Amongst its numerous other 
functions the Department of Lands and Forests administers the Colonization 
Roads Act and has charge of the sales and grants of land. The Department of 
Northern Development, set up to administer the Act for the Development of 
Northern and Northwest Ontario passed in 1912 and the Settler’s Loan Act of 
1916, has since 1926 been entirely separate from the Lands and Forests Depart- 
ment, although under the same Minister. The Department of Agriculture through 
its Colonization and Immigration Branch had charge of the establishment of 
new settlers and gave them free advice on technical and other matters. The 
agricultural representatives now give advice to the settlers and help them in 
planning their general farm activities. The Agricultural Development Board 
instituted in 1921 for making long-term loans to Ontario farmers also granted 
such loans to settlers having at least 35 acres under cultivation. The Surveyor 
General’s Branch conducts surveys throughout the province and has charge 
of the dividing of the northern part of the province into townships of about six 
miles square. 


Crown Lands Disposal_—In northern Ontario, the townships which are open 
for sale are subdivided into lots of 160 acres each with the exception of Cochrane 
and Temiskaming districts where the area to which an individual is entitled wag} 
reduced to 80 acres in order to have closer settlement. Crown lands throughou 
the province may be obtained on condition that each applicant must be a British 
subject, or agree to become naturalized, and no patent for a farming location 
will be issued until the settler has become a British subject. 

Lands are disposed of by sale or free grant. Sale lands are those which 
are sold at 50 cents an acre payable one-quarter cash, and the balance in three 
equal annual instalments with interest at 6 per cent per annum. Free grant 
lands are available in certain sections of the province only. No money is required 


1 Quebec Statistical Year Book. 
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but the settler is called upon to perform the prescribed duties as indicated 
below. 

Generally speaking, land is surveyed into lots of 160 acres, and 10 per cent 
of the area is required to be cultivated in order to obtain a Crown Deed. In 
the Temiskaming and Cochrane districts, farms of 80 acres each may be 
purchased, and cultivation of 15 acres is required, in addition to the construction 
of buildings and dwelling. In all districts, the settlement regulations are actual 
and bona fide residence within six months from the date of location or purchase; 
erection of a habitable house at least 16 x 20 feet; clearing and. putting under 
cultivation two acres each year, and residing thereon for six months in each 
of three years, and until the issue of patent. 

Proxy regulations enable an individual to purchase a lot of 160 acres and 
place an agent in residence, but the duties in such case to be performed before 
the issue of patent are double those required in ordinary purchases. When a 
purchaser has completed his duties, made payment in full, and obtained his 
patent, he may make application for an additional parcel in some cases, for 
pasture purposes, for which a further patent may be obtained, and it is not 
necessary to construct additional buildings on the second parcel provided the 
applicant is in residence on and cultivating the parcel already patented. 

An applicant must be a male (or sole female) head of a family with a 
child or children under 18 years of age, or a single man over 18 years. 

Canadians who served overseas in the Great War are entitled to farm land 
free upon presentation of Discharge Certificates. These grants are, of course, 
subject to the same settlement duties as outlined above. 

Large areas of somewhat rough or burned over lands are at the disposal of 
ranchers or farmers at a nominal rental of five cents an acre per annum, the 
minimum rental being $5. Certain stocking conditions are required and the 
lessee must fence where necessary. 

During the 25-year period, 1912-37,, the number of settlers located in Free 
Grant townships totalled 18,469 and the area thus acquired amounted to 
2,448,790 acres, while an additional 154,092 acres were acquired on a sale basis 
in these townships. In 1918, the Ontario Government intiated the sale lands 
system at 50 cents an acre. From 1918 to 1987, the number of purchasers 
totalled 16,105 and the area thus acquired amounted to 1,726,221 acres. The 
total number of locatees and purchasers of land in both Free Grant townships 
and other townships was 38,160 and the area acquired amounted to 4,329,103 
acres. 

During the same period 24,996 lots were cancelled for non-performance of 
settlement duties or 64-7 per cent of the total number of lots located or purchased 
and about three million acres were returned to the Crown or 72 per cent of the 
total area located or sold. 


TasLE 10.—NuMBER AND ACREAGE OF Lots LocaTED, PURCHASED, RESUMED FOR NoN-PERFORMANCE OF 
SETTLEMENT DutTIES AND oF Patents ISSUED IN ONTARIO FROM 1912-371 


Lee Townships 
aes Gees other than Total 
free grant 
INum ber Gf personswocatedme cic. e sta eee coma hue ee tes 13 7400 "ee sorter eee 18,469 
Number ahiacreslocatedt ei te eee dee 2 et eee 2 448,790) eee Se pee 2,448,790 
INTL DGRGL DUNC aSOns ens Lae. erode, yee eae ener a 3, 586 16, 105 , 691 
Num ber of actesisold:,. omer. Sir oC Vue sone sein ee an 154, 092 VIT264221 1,880,313 
Number'of lote canceled 2% fist). Jaedcin Gee oss daa dees 13, 668 
WN UI Der Gl PALentS TASUedyi ie teal cc eonluiae Wi avi mule eniel lend 9, 894 6, 509 16, 403 
Total number of lotelocated and purchasediys.,\\:- msec eae eee atl ena eee 38, 160 
Total area comprised in. these lots. (acres) so. 5 © vous ce ons 5 snis O anetecnieme = lel cke aie tens 4,329, 103 


1 Reports of the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. 
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The number of patents issued was 16,403 covering about two million acres. 
In the number of patents issued are included a certain number of lots granted 
previous to 1912 as Military Grants or under the general land settlement policy 
in force at that time. : 

As shown in table 11, during the 25 years 1912-37, some 71 million dollars 
were spent for colonization and settlement by the Ontario Government. The 
major item of expenditure was for colonization roads and bridges, and over 
66 million dollars were spent on this account. In comparing the land settlement 
and northern development policies of Quebec and Ontario it will be noted that 
in Quebec most of the money spent went directly into the cost of establishing 
and maintaining settlers on land. In Ontario, on the contrary, only a relatively 
small part of the total expenditure was used for this purpose. More than 90 
per cent of the total went into roads and bridges which served not only farmers 
but an extensive development in mining and lumbering. The actual amount 
spent on settlement, exclusive of roads and bridges, has been very much less 
in Ontario than in Quebec. 

Revenue from Sales of Agricultural Lands——Revenue of the Department of 
Lands and Forests comes mainly from the forest and incidental rentals and 
charges. Leases of land and water power, provincial land tax in unorganized 
districts, and sales, park rentals and licences also provide a substantial revenue 
to the Province of Ontario. During the 25-year period, 1912-37, collections on 
Crown sales of agricultural land amounted to $2,054,574 and sales of townsites 
$527,947, making a total revenue of $2,582,521 for both items. The total revenue 
of the Department of Lands and Forests fluctuates between two and four million 
dollars each year. 


Tass 11.—SuMMARY OF EXPENDITURES OF THE NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT FOR THE TWENTY- 
Five Years Enprep Marcu 31, 1937! 


Total expenditure 
Work undertaken from May 1912 to 
March 31, 1937 





Pern AGEN DEOVEIetS: oe Mera’, we Aes ck eee es Tue ote Boot Dee os wae ca bbs bee 2,100 00 
POLAT SOG BARES, NO Eng WAL ohoee Siro FO Ad EDS wkd ge mals 9 SECT R olats, ss Vie’ ass sag 66,162,769 27 
Re in ES 1 ft SERN ee tea es Caled cre Se eB Dr I cto aia, gaisle Sie ate « 206,110 04 
PURBTeL come EClCl Me ILCire OL 8. a, Ait day See NT oe a eR Beh Cat adlde cake gt en 329,099 50 
NUANCE Ft OCLC RS TAANT TILE ra. cht oc SE Claas alae iets sh AREER S othe oe US hid dkis dele eps ' 14,945 90 
Aoi ance Of otters teed) SNOTLARO, too oc. auido ek danebes Kawamata nh ose. er Ce 131,799 50 
EP ALUCTICa ANE CTO Le VALOERT Le aia ar reek sete ok oasis MATA NE ORE es es bee ve kG 83,181 29 
pores Wasa ge ERS ed ©] MR 0 Dee A AEN te OR DN Te MA: dai AGM AG AAR ie hd wid ok 423,059 26 
Pa eerie ria a elaNa Ty SSMU es: ea eke Pacis, tucson p epee eee Soe Rene EG wets sata k's oss atind 46,835 22 
ee Ae OCG | eer te Sere Res see ee ae ote HSE ee Ge aE RG ie RET ce Gk es 124,153 79 
Benpomunirotier publuc Dimi dimes... eet bre eine Seite! ee ee ES Rae) 3 52,999 29 
No a crat Hebwisoprat 1CLOCMOE ula ails tuncke saute ors’ Sapiue banda ieee FOhAM. fh « «TEE 4,519 27 
Returned soldiers and sailors settlement Act; 1917. .0.00...55..-0en pece cscs eee eeuees 1,185,568 02 
$68,767,140 35 

Ree RG ameter eA CRIED Citra wa cla ede o, L ate coon oe & Reale REDO A URCHE TUM, re asus. « Siok ats beaks os 2,185,215 38 
Ber eaciieiae EPRI ND oniteey yee Ahi hie ae a ie PUR te ull te hia sep wioeivaie 3) aaeuh verivecwerd $70, 952,355 73 


1 Reference: ‘‘Department of Northern Development,’’ Report of Operations under the Northern 
Development Act, R.S.O. 1927 and amendments, for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1937, p. 18. 


Rehef Land Settlement—The Province of Ontario entered into an agree- 
ment with the Dominion Government in 1932 for participation in the Relief 
Land Settlement Scheme. As already stated, according to this agreement, the 
Dominion, Provincial and Municipal Governments involved were required to 
provide one-third each of a fund of $600 per accepted family, the province 
bearing the cost of administration. In exceptional cases, provision was made 
whereby an additional $100 would be available for such families as were 
qualified. In Ontario, however, advantage was not taken of this provision. 
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Cash was not advanced in any case and on the average, the application of 
the $600 fund was approximately as follows: 





Transportation, personnel and effects yo .0hs.aseeee tee ote ne he ets $ 80.00 
Housing 1(many\logicabing) |. cia aw alee oe erat site vel brett cele. 100.00 
On ‘account; of) maintenance—-HTst: yea iio cietela ou ee ere aie ot eran aie cee 120.00 
On account of maintenance—second year ..........02200- PWT OM ates ae 100.00 
Hive. stock vand ‘equipment: ; ..\.. scutes eine ee Sire kas ee ee ete cee 200.00 

Total expenditure: providedittepayening saucer eeu ee ree s $600.00 





The first agreement expired at the end of March 1934 but was followed by 
another which expired in March 1936. From 1932 to 1935 in all, 600 relief 
land settlers received transportation from the inception of the plan until its 
suspension. At the end of March 1938, 201 families had abandoned their 
lots and there were 399 families still on the land. This represents 66-5 per cent 
of the original families placed, some of whom were placed as early as 1932, 
the most recent ones being placed in 1935. Those remaining have been, there- 
fore, from four to six years on the land. Abandonment has been extensive 
since war broke out in 1939. 


At the end of March 1936, the total area held by these settlers amounted 
to 36,178 acres of which 4,258 acres were cleared and 3,435 acres were under 
cultivation. 


Governmental Assistance—The financial assistance given by the Ontario 
Government to settlers in the first stage of their establishment is somewhat 
different from that given under the policy followed in Quebec where grants are 
given to settlers for land clearing and ploughing during the first five or six years 
of settlement on their lots. 

In Ontario, prior to 1936, loans were made to settlers which had to be 
repaid over a period of years. Under the Settlers’ Loan Act of 1916 a settler 
who ‘made a start on his lot and was considered a suitable applicant might 
secure a loan up to $500 from the Northern Development Board. He also secured 
seed grain and cattle through the Provincial Government which took a lien on 
his property. After a few years, a settler who had at least 35 acres of land 
cleared and under cultivation, might obtain from the Agricultural Development 
Board a long-term loan for the erection of farm buildings, or to pay off any 
mortgage and generally organize his farm. The departmental reports show 
that many northern Ontario settlers took advantage of the privilege of securing 
a loan of a few hundred dollars under the Settlers’ Loan Act(1). From 1916 
to March 31, 1937, 10,562 applications were received by the Northern Develop- 
ment Board for a total amount of $4,103,191. From these applications, 5,827 
loans were issued to the value of $1,932,487, the average loan per settler being 
$332. On March 31, 1937, 2,903 loans totalling $1,169,530 had been repaid in 
full and the average amount repaid by each settler was $403. At that date 
there were 2,294 loans outstanding representing a balance of unpaid principal 
of $712,957 and unpaid interest of $157,379. This indicates that 60 per cent of 
the amount of loans granted from 1916 to 1936 was repaid by settlers. Owing 
to the depression there was a sharp decrease in repayments of these loans from 
1932 to 1937. Since March 31, 1936, no new loans of this kind have been issued 
to settlers by the Northern Development Board and the Agricultural Develop- 
ment Board also ceased to make new loans to setlers as well as to Ontario 
farmers. The Canadian Farm Loan Board now provides credit for established 
farmers in Ontario. 


1 Denartment of Northern Devleopment Report, March 31, 1937, p. 29-32. 
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Land Settlement in Northwestern Quebee and Northeastern Ontario 


During the summer of 1937 a land settlement study was carried on in 
northern Quebec and Ontario by the Economics Division of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the purpose of obtaining information on colonization 
and the progress made by settlers established at different periods and under 
various land settlement plans introduced in recent years in Quebec and Ontario. 


Method of Procedure.—In collecting the data, an attempt was made to 
obtain information from a representative sample of settlers established under 
various conditions existing in the colonization districts of northwestern Quebec 
and northeastern Ontario. 

These data were analysed in the following sequence: size and state of farm 
lots and settlers’ assets at the time of settlement; settlers’ means of living and 
revenue including government assistance, labour off the farm, sales of wood and 
farm produce. This was followed by the analysis of settlers’ expenditures 
including cost of transportation to colonization districts, prices of farm lots, 
investment in buildings and fences, household equipment, farm equipment and 
live stock; farm expenditures and living expenses. 

The actual situation of the settlers interviewed in 1937 was examined 
in order to find out where they stood in regard to their financial obligations or 
indebtedness, the acreage of improved land, the production of crops and live 
stock, and farm Snteyestas used on their farms after a certain number of years 
of residence. 


Settlers’ Progress in Northwestern Quebec 


The area covered in northwestern Quebec comprises Abitibi and Temisca- 
mingue counties where land settlement has been most active in recent years. 
A total number of 196 records were obtained from settlers located in six colonies 
in Abitibi and three colonies in Temiscamingue. Communities or parishes in 
colonization districts are usually referred to as “colonies” and this term is used 
throughout this report. Colonies settled mostly since 1928 are referred to as 
“new colonies” and those settled before 1928 as “old colonies”. Of the 196 
settlers interviewed, 142 were in five new colonies and 54 in four old colonies. 
The analysis of data was made for each colony and according to the plan 
under which settlers were established. 


Description of Colonies—The colony of Roquemaure situated on the 
southern side of Lake Abitibi, was started under a rather unique plan. The first 
settlers arrived on August 6, 19383. In January 1934, the Quebec Diocesan 
Colonization Society, which had sponsored the establishment of settlers in that 
colony furnished them with a carload of foodstuffs given by the people of the 
Quebec district. On November 5, 1934, the Provincial Government made a 
$5,000 grant for road construction and the Department of Colonization promised 
to pay all food bills until April, 1985. On November 22, 1934, the Provincial 
Government gave $4,000 to help the settlers and since December 1934, settlers 
have benefited by the Vautrin. plan. 

The colony of Moffette, in Temiscamingue, was settled from 1931 to 1934 
by farmers from Beauce county and none of the settlers visited had benefited 
from the Gordon or Vautrin plans. They received land clearing and plough- 
ing premiums only. 

The colony of Montbeillard also in Temiscamingue county is located about 
25 miles south of Rouyn and was settled from 1931 to 1934 under the Gordon 
plan by unemployed people who came mostly from the cities of Hull and 
Quebec. 

The colony of Ste. Gertrude de Villemontel, Abitibi, is located about 12 
miles southwest of Amos. Two concessions of this parish were settled after 
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1928 but most other concessions were settled since 1932 mostly by unemployed 
people from the cities of Montreal and Shawinigan Falls who were established 
under the Gordon and Vautrin colonization plans. 

The colony of St. Felix de Dalquier is six miles north of Amos. The first 
settlers were established in the two concessions on the edge of Amos in 1919 
and were followed by other settlers. The greatest number of settlers in that 
colony were established under the land clearing bonus system. Since 1985 a 
certain number of settlers were established under the Vautrin plan on the new 
concessions in this parish recently opened to settlement. 

The colonies of Palmarolle, Macamic and La Sarre in Abitibi, and Fugere- 
ville in Temiscamingue were settled between 1908 and 1920 and are referred 
to as “old colonies’, Fugereville was open to settlement in 1908, La Sarre and 
Macamic in 19138, Palmarolle in 1920. Of the 54 settlers interviewed in these 
colonies, 29 had settled before land clearing premiums were available to settlers 
and 31 after this plan of government assistance was introduced in the Province 
of Quebec in 1923. 1 

The older settlers, that is, those who came to northern Quebec in the 
early days of the opening of Abitibi to land settlement were mostly people 
who had disposed of their farms in older sections of the province with the 
idea of making a fresh start in a new section where Crown lands were sold 
at a low price and at a time when the sale of timber and pulpwood was a profit- 
able business. These settlers have improved large portions of their farm and 
may be considered as established farmers rather than settlers. It is, however, 
quite interesting to note the progress made on these farms during a period of 
15 or 20 years. 


Colomzation Plans—As noted in an earlier section, the colonization policy 
of the Province of Quebec has been subject to several changes from time to 
time particularly after 1923. Since the 196 settlers interviewed in this study, 
were established under four different colonization plans, they did not receive 
the same amount of financial assistance during the first period of their estab- 
lishment. The 29 settlers in group I (table 12) were established under the 
Vautrin plan initiated in 1935. In addition to a grant of a few hundred dollars 
these settlers received land clearing ‘and first ploughing premiums granted under 
the general settlement policy of the Province of Quebec. The 60 settlers in 
group II were settled under the Gordon plan initiated in 1932 and in addition 
to a grant of $600 or $700 they were eligible for land clearing and ploughing 


TABLE 12.— NUMBER OF SETTLERS INTERVIEWED IN NORTHWESTERN QUEBEC WHO WERE E’STABLISHED UNDER 
Various PLans 


II LIE IV 
Locality No. of Vautrin Gordon Land No financial 
records plan plan clearing assistance 
premiums 
New Colonies— 
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premiums. The 81 settlers in group III received only the land clearing and 
ploughing premiums granted under the general colonization policy. The 26 
settlers in group IV came to colonization districts prior to 1923, that is before 
any financial assistance was given to individual settlers and, consequently, they 
had only their own resources. It may be pointed out, however, that at that 
time settlers had somewhat ‘better opportunities to derive a large revenue from 
labour off the farm and sales of wood than those who settled in recent years. 


Description of Lots at Time of Purchase—The average size of farms visited 
in the new colonies in 19387 was 117-7 acres. At the time of acquisition there 
was an average of 11-2 acres of burnt and cut-over land, 1-1 acres of improved 
land, 91-2 acres in brush or timber and 14-2 acres of waste land unsuitable for 
cultivation on these farms. In the old colonies the average size of the 54 farms 
visited was 212-0 acres, that is, almost twice as large as the farms in the new 


TasLE 13.— Descrirtion or 196 Lots 1N CERTAIN COLONIZATION DistTRIcTs OF NORTHWESTERN QUEBEC 
AT TIME oF PURCHASE 








Land suitable for farming 

















Locality No. ey Size of ee 
records farm Burnt and Waste lan 
ankiaver Improved Other 
acres acres acres acres 
New Colonies— 
Kaquemanrest sas: ison. 25 103-5 2237 0-2 75-8 4-8 
IMEGTICELG CAs WN aie ow ce SES 10 117-2 35-1 0-5 65-4 16-2 
Wiens oemiMeneke oo assess dnane oD HELIO Yor FL eerste Ae te 0-1 82-3 28-0 
ten GleriUuadGs. ozone. op alle¢ 43 120-8 9-5 1-2 106-7 3:4 
Pehes dW 2a), eam WW lake, Sane ne 29 134°3 9-2 2-9 101-3 20-9 
Total or averages....... 142 117-7 11-2 1-1 91-2 14-2 
Old B aloniese 
IRatimarolle 76a, se cee if 171-4 38-4 4-0 121-6 7-1 
LAU howe (TO lie ae ai peg me oe ame 28 245-9 10:5 5-1 222-5 7°8 
AG OATE CS ate peter ee 11 187-3 63:8 3-0 110-5 10-0 
Pucerevile. wesc s eae 8 163-3 3-4 11-3 118-5 30-1 
Total or average........ 54 212-0 23-9 5-4 171-2 11-5 


colonies. There was an average of 23-9 acres in burnt and cut-over land, 
5-4 acres of improved land, 171-2 acres in brush or timber land and 11-5 acres 
of waste land. Of the 196 settlers interviewed, 84 reported that at the time 
they settled, there was timber on their farm, 17 had some pulpwood and 838 
had firewood for sale. It was impossible to estimate with any degree of accuracy 
the quantity of such timber or wood but it may be pointed out that on the whole, 
commercial timber or pulpwood was rather scarce in the districts visited, for it 
had ‘been cut by lumber men and previous occupiers, or destroyed by forest fires 
before actual settlers acquired these lots. 


Settlers’ Original Assets—Most of the settlers established in the new 
colonies had meagre financial resources or assets to start with, except the small 
amount of household goods they had brought with them (table 14). The total 
value in household goods, equipment, live stock and cash owned by 142 settlers 
when they arrived on their lots averaged $200 per family. Of this amount $104 
was for household goods, $15 for equipment, $23 for live stock and $58 in cash. 
In the two colonies of Ste. Gertrude and Montbeillard most of the settlers were 
from cities, and their assets were largely household goods, which averaged 
respectively $142 and $116 as compared with $58 for St. Felix, $80 for Roque- 
maure and $85 for Moffette where most of the settlers were from rural sections. 

348—43 
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On se other hand, the settlers of the three latter colonies had a larger amount 
in cash. 

Among the early settlers of the old colonies were several people who had 
disposed of their farms in older sections of the province and came to northern 
Quebec with substantial resources. The amount available in cash among these 
54 settlers averaged $2,151. Of course, the large amount in cash possessed by a 
few settlers of the Macamic and La Sarre districts raised the average amount 
of cash reported in these four colonies. In the Macamic district, two settlers 
had large amounts, four had from $5,000 to $7,000, five had from $1,000 to 
$1,500 and seven had from $200 to $800. Of the 22 settlers interviewed in 
this colony, there were only two who had no cash to start with. Of the 11 
settlers interviewed in the La Sarre district, one had $6,000 in cash on arrival, 
one $1,500, two $1,000 and three from $100 to $600. In this district, four of 
the eleven settlers interviewed had no cash available when they took up their 
lots. 


TasLeE 14.—Serriers’ Assets AT THE Date or ESTABLISHMENT, 196 SETTLERS IN NORTHWESTERN QUEBEC 











Locality No. of | Household Farm Live stock Cash Total 
records goods equipment assets 
$ $ $ $ $ 
New Colonies— 

ROQGUeMAaLTe S54. seer 25 80 6 42 91 219 
Moflette fui, AOR... Ai 10 85 19 6 92 202 
Wontberllard ()ued.. > aaa 35 116 7 10 1 134 
Ste Gertrudens......c.eeee 43 142 4 20 32 198 
Dtghelig a HRs... .neReeee 29 58 48 33 126 265 
Total or average...... 142 104 15 23 58 200 


——— | | | | | 


Old Colonies— 


Palntarotiovs...&’... aeeetactee i 114 36 154 416 720 
NMACATUICIE.. ©. ss eee wean: 28 153 ire 135 8,530 3,895 
Larearne shat): Aen ee 11 135 45 59 955 1,194 
Whuecerevi lle. o.') cae anes 8 50 11 30 487 578 

Total or average........ 54 129 55 107 2,151 2,442 


Original assets of settlers visited in the two colonies of Palmarolle and 
Fugereville were much smaller than those of the settlers visited in the Macamic 
and La Sarre districts. The total assets reported by seven settlers of Palmarolle 
averaged $720 of which $416 was in cash. The original assets of eight settlers 
of Fugereville averaged $578 per family of which $487 was in cash. 

In table 15, settlers’ original assets are shown according to the plan under 
which they were established. The total original assets of the settlers under 
the Vautrin plan averaged $276 per family as compared to $146 for the 60 
settlers under the Gordon plan. Settlers under the Vautrin plan had a smaller 
amount in household goods than those under the Gordon plan but they had more 
live stock, farm equipment and cash. 


TaseE 15.—SEtTrTLeRS’ ASSETS AT THE DATE OF ESTABLISHMENT, 196 SeTTLERS ESTABLISHED UNDER VARIOUS 
CoLONIZATION PLANS IN NoRTHWESTERN QUEBEC 


House- Farm : Total 
Plan Te hold equip- ye Cash assets 
goods ment wane per farm 
$ $ $ $ $ 
VAULTING add Bede Ce Nh ccd ors BAY ee oie 29 108 12 39 117 276 
CFOTCODE ST HEN e eRe Ry caters A te mn 60 133 4 6 3 146 
Premiums with direct relief............. 40 71 19 31 92 213 
Premiums without direct relief......... 41 122 35 85 1,789 2,031 


No financial assistance.................- 26 104 98 102 1,685 1,989 
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The 40 settlers in the third group who did not benefit from either the 
Vautrin or Gordon plans had original assets averaging $213. In addition to land 
clearing premiums, they were given direct relief which would indicate that they 
were not able to carry on with the amount of assistance provided in the form 
of the clearing bonus. 

The 41 settlers in the fourth group had original assets averaging $2,031 
per family. Of this amount, $1,789 was in cash. With the clearing bonus, they 
were able to organize their farms and get through the depression without direct 
relief. 

The 26 settlers in the fifth group came to northern Quebec before the 
clearing bonus system or subsequent settlement schemes were introduced 
and had substantial financial resources to start with. The average original 
assets of these settlers was $1,989 of which $1,685 was in cash. They also 
had more farm equipment and live stock than the settlers in the other groups. 


Settlers’ Revenue and Means of Living 


| During the first five or six years of settlement on new farm land, the revenue 
derived from the sale of farm products is very small. Indeed, quite frequently, 
the farm does not even furnish all the food required by the settler and his 
family, and the live stock. He must therefore depend on other sources of 
revenue or upon some measure of governmental assistance until he can obtain 
sufficient revenue from his farm. In recent years, the main sources of revenue 
of settlers have been labour off the farm, mostly road work, and sales of wood. 
During the depression, this was not sufficient and, in addition to government 
assistance in the form of grants and clearing premiums, direct relief was paid not 
only to new settlers but also to many old settlers. 


Governmental Assistance.—In the new colonies, the total governmental 
assistance received since their establishment by 142 settlers as grants, premiums 
and direct relief averaged $671 per family. Of these 142 settlers, 89 received an 
average amount of $470 as grants under the Gordon and Vautrin plans, 136 
received an average of $247 in land clearing and ploughing premiums and 104 
received an average of $190 as direct relief. The settlers of Montbeillard and 
Ste. Gertrude received a larger amount of governmental assistance per farm 
than the settlers located in other colonies. 


Taste 16.—GOVERNMENTAL ASSISTANCE TO 196 Famities oF SETTLERS IN NORTHWESTERN QUEBEC 




















: Total 
Grants under Gordon and Land clearing and : : : 
Vautrin plans ploughing premiums porere rene sere é 
Number aie 
Locality of d Aver- | Number] Average| Aver- | Number| Average} Aver- |] Number] Average | Average 
one aaa age |offarms|perfarm}] age |offarms|perfarm| age | of farms | per farm | per farm 
per report- | report- per report- | report- per report- | report- (all 
farm ing ing farm ing ing farm ing ing farms) 
No. $ No. $ $ No. $ $ No. $ $ 
New Colonies— 
Roquemaure. . 25 81 12 182 124 25 124 52 13 100 257 
Moffette....... LO hres aoe ten PatereeN ones | atere crecer stat 261 9 290 174 10 174 435 
Montbeillard. . 35 566 34 600 220 34 227 239 31 270 1,025 
Ste. Gertrude.. 43 411 35 492 306 42 312 151 37 175 868 
Sita Helixcesrr. 29 62 8 223 243 26 273 64 13 142 369 
Total or 
average........ 142 295 89 470 237 136 247 139 104 190 671 
Old Colonies— 

Palmarolle... 7A Bao blero soe Fon | Seeeene oe 288 7 288 85 3 199 373 
Macamic.. BIR eke Rls eee tetere o [ietest b atatene 100 16 GON Perot s hasisetoncrsteeipinesiner ae. 100 
WaiSarre.s,.-.- UW Se ase Roel aaathoot| (ata ocr eee 165 6 BOQ i | states: cic b te oe She terael | eots teres 165 
Fugereville.... Slept ae | atteone tratercrs lies kia auaiets 19 2 ORM etre ett errs elise elec 19 


ee ef ef a |, 


Total or 
average........ Ls: Bi ea Sete ey (cra 126 31 219 11 3 199 137 


ee eee ee eee eee ee ee eae eee eee ee oe 
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In the old colonies, with the exception of three settlers in Palmarolle who 
received an average of $199 as direct relief, the only government assistance 
reported by 31 of the 54 farmers interviewed was land clearing and ploughing 
premiums which average $219 per farm. The total government assistance 
recelved by the 54 settlers interviewed in the old colonies averaged $137 per 
family. 

In table 17, governmental assistance is shown according to various settle- 
ment plans. The 29 settlers established under the Vautrin plan from 1935 to 
1937 received an average grant of $176. In addition to that, 27 settlers received 
an average of $149 in land clearing and ploughing premiums and 15 were given 
an average of $143 as direct relief. The total governmental assistance given to 
these 29 settlers from 19385 to 1937 averaged $389 per family and they were 
eligible for further grants and premiums. 

The 60 settlers established under the Gordon plan received an average 
initial grant of $618. Of these settlers, 59 received an average of $265 as 
premiums and 52 were given an average of $237 as direct relief. The total 
governmental assistance given to the 60 settlers under the Gordon plan from 
1933 to 1937 averaged $1,080. Most of them had received all the governmental 
assistance they could expect as grants or premiums but it is likely that a certain 
number of them received further assistance as direct relief after 1937. 

The 40 settlers in the third group did not receive a grant similar to that 
given under the Vautrin and Gordon plans but they received an average of $296 
for land clearing premiums and in addition to that, an average of $147 as 
direct relief making a total of $443 of governmental assistance per family. 

The 41 settlers in the fourth group were established between 1923 and 19383, 
that is before the Vautrin and Gordon plans were introduced and the only 
assistance given to them was for land clearing premiums which averaged 
$215 per settler. 

The 26 settlers of the fifth group were established before the land clearing 
premiums system was initiated in Quebec, that is, before 1928, and did not 
benefit by any governmental assistance. 


Labour Off the Farm and Sales of Wood.—Most settlers depend largely on 
labour off the farm and sales of wood to pay for their living expenses during 
the first few years after locating on their lots. To find the annual receipts from 
labour off the farm and sales of wood, the total amount received by each settler 
during a period varying from three to five years has been obtained and then 
analysed on a yearly basis. 


TasiE 17.—GOVERNMENTAL ASSISTANCE TO 196 FAMILIES oF SETTLERS ESTABLISHED UNDER VARIOUS 
COLONIZATION PLANS IN NORTHWESTERN QUEBEC 








- : : Total 
Grants Premiums Direct relief aeuiatavine 
— Number 7. in 
2 pcr age verage | Number Average Average Number Average Average 
records gens per Sipe of farms | per farm per ae of farms | per farm | Pe? dee 
faethe Farkas reporting | reporting fernks reporting | reporting the hie 
No $ $ No. $ $ No $ $ 
Via titrinica epee co cate 29 176 139 27 149 74 15 143 389 
Gordons sagden. sas caper 60 613 261 59 265 206 52 237 1,080 
Premiums and relief..... AQ erences 296 40 296 147 40 147 443 
Premiums and no relief. . AJ) cece. Lye 215 41 QLD bese epantell simers eae ene ae eee 215 


No financial assistance. . 26 
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In the new colonies 94 per cent of the settlers visited reported average 
yearly receipts of $98 from labour off the farm while only 50 per cent reported 
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average receipts of $112 from sales of wood. In the old colonies 35 per cent 
of the settlers reported average receipts of $113 from labour off the farm and 
3l per cent reported average receipts of $143 per farm from sales of wood. The 
total yearly receipts from both labour off the farm and sales of wood averaged 
$148 for all farms in the new colonies and $85 in the old colonies. 


TasieE 18.—AVERAGE RECEIPTS PER YEAR FROM LABOUR OFF THE FARM FOR 196 FaRMS IN NoRTHWESTERN 
QUEBEC, 1933-37 


Labour off the farm 
Number of 


Locality records Average Number Average 
per farm of farms per farm 
all farms reporting reporting 

No $ No. $ 
New Colonies— 
PEG EER PT SU RORY TERA Oe eae Oc , GRD ere eae eR he a FeO a 25 58 24 60 
TG LECULAR cose de et cure cok Fhe Mb R dere ale, ete ec 10 139 10 139 
WECINE LOdl a ARCMIN eee Ste M, «ple oe cane ciwake bd she Soracc ated a 35 124 oD 124 
SEOMCLOLULUClommer Treen ss ero. Bun ie eee tetra ts 3 43 109 4] 114 
rete SULTS 52. oe ne gna RS 29 47 24 56 
ALOU OMAS OL OCD: SS ale chavo head walbgacs Ssysualawieee ove eae 6 142 93 134 98 
Old Colonies— 
Re PSE Gut Ae Ae Gina oaiecs <b te ooh calee tee ats ic 748 s) 62 
UERIRENYEULO Pes, ome ain 12 oUt ue PERE NEY Oe Saat ee es 28 11 5 61 
Bere erent res Sie ieee ale, aid aiaserk ates A ae Ue Slab e 11 41 6 76 
Pent ee pera aen Geran SPOR Ey pales Vine ste aaa ods 8 151 5 241 
I italioniamerarasecett sicko. oe Witl\edt hn 54 40 19 113 


TABLE 19.—AVERAGE RECEIPTS PER YEAR, FROM SALES OF Woop For 196 FARMS IN 
NORTHWESTERN QUEBEC, 1933-37 





Sales of wood 
Number of 


Locality records Average Number Average 
per farm of farms per farm 
all farms reporting reporting 

No $ No $ 
New Colonies— 
POCO TNANTO vi is'.G siaceistet i aw isto.’ ples Oe eeote ele iene 25 37 14 66 
INCLL OLE Geer iar ee kt stein othe tet ead We Rtn), 10 5 a 23 
UNL e PRON RAYE Mes fc, aes ay etn aeana eis: Sun eich oid GN Rieu a, Si eeleate tora’ 35 19 bt 60 
SLOT CORE UCC Sette cod ac awn eee ea ale <i stasis Oh aes 43 74 18 177 
SOURS BHT ED cut = Rie aa Ba a ge rape Cp ee ae Se ee 29 105 25 122 
LOUsl OE AVCVagO. 1.0. acs, cent okanee ous come 142 55 70 Tig, 
Old Colonies— 
RAE ALOU RO xe eds Le AOSs TERA Re estes 7 89 5 125 
UOC Ateneo i SOR te hh a hs a av 28 3 2 35 
MPEGS Cee os oe ieee eee. ar een ce oie ele cote 11 122 7 190 
SCURCEO MILO S.  Sis oc Labs, oe Ee eel ents Ges Bs 8 50 3 134 
Putal OL AVELAZO, ces ek Se ate ae ate tet: ek 54 45 17 143 


In tables 20 and 21, the analysis of the average receipts per farm from 
labour off the farm and sales of wood is shown according to various settlement 
plans. Of the settlers visited, 79 per cent reported yearly receipts from labour 
off the farm averaging $100 per farm during the period 1933-37, while only 
43 per cent of them reported sales of wood for an average amount of $118 per 
farm per year. A larger percentage of the settlers established under most recent 
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settlement plans reported some revenue from labour off the farm than was the 
case among earlier settlers. 


TABLE 20—AVERAGE RECEIPTS PER YEAR FROM LABOUR OFF THE FARM ON 196 FARMS ESTABLISHED 
UNDER VARIOUS COLONIZATION PLANS, IN NORTHWESTERN QUEBEC, 1933-37 


Labour off the farm 


Number of |———-—--_— 

Plan records Average Number Average 

per farm of farms per farm 

all farms reporting reporting 

No $ No. $ 

VeULrR rans i, cee aves chicas). Siete ace in arate eee 29 83 26 93 
CHOPCON ears sees oe tee oR ecsincee tee tea ee ete ae 60 115 60 115 
Premiume nnd TeHets.... ¢. 5 so aecems dee one ae eee 40 83 36 92 
Preninime and to relief s2.-... teens ates hee ote 41 46 a) 90 
No: finsneial assistance... nc eased os, oes ene tee 26 31 10 80 
Lotalor average \. cect ne ae ei ae Eire 196 78 153 10€ 





In combining both these sources of revenue, it is found that the average 
amount per farm per year was $151 for 19 settlers established under the Vautrin 
plan, $151 for 60 settlers established under the Gordon plan, $141 for the 
40 settlers in the third group, $113 for the 41 settlers in the fourth group and $75 
for the 26 settlers in the fifth group. The average amount for the 196 farms 
was $130. 


TABLE 21.—AVERAGE RECEIPTS PER YEAR, FROM SALES OF Woop ON 196 Farms ESTABLISHED UNDER VARIOUS 
COLONIZATION PLANS IN NORTHWESTERN QUEBEC, 1933-37 





Sales of wood 


Plan Sil of Average | Number of | Average 

a ay per farm farms per farm 
all farms reporting reporting . 

No. $ No. $ 

VERT DE aries. 2S (hc) Same a arte os, ne Rae ye bai ccen Gives 29 68 18 109 
SOF CONE. ire 5 <.-. eee exis: oe adalat our eee 60 36 23 93 
IPTOTNININR ANG LOMCiae etree. ak «a bolebre ove poco 40 58 20 115 
Premi1uiis And, Demreller viet): cscs «vi ketene Go xeouae 41 67 18 137 
ING Titlancial aesisuancerwe ar. «> oc... 2eebenes ch eee eee 26 44 8 144 
T GUA GMa ViClaees aci, sty uot dace cee 196 Oe 87 118 


_ Farm Receipts —The value of farm products sold in 1936-37 by 142 settlers 
in the new colonies averaged $33 per farm. In other words, once the farm needs 
were supplied in so far as possible very little was available for sale. 


In the old colonies, the value of farm products sold by 54 settlers averaged 
$348 per farm. Live stock and dairy products constituted the largest items of 
revenue from the sales of farm products in these colonies. 


The average value of farm products sold in 1936-37 by settlers established 
under various plans (table 23) varied from $10 to $360 per farm depending 
mostly on the length of time these settlers had been on their farms. It is obvious 
that settlers established under the Vautrin plan in 1935 could not sell as much 
farm produce as those who had been on their farms for many years. On the 
whole the revenue derived from the sales of farm products was rather small 
even in older settlements. It must be stated, however, that the year 1936 was 
not very favourable for such crops as grain and potatoes on account of early 
killing frosts which occurred in the middle of August of that year. 
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TABLE 22.—AVERAGE VALUE OF FARM PRopwcTs SOLD BY 196 SETTLERS IN 
NORTHWESTERN QUEBEC, 1936-37 











Average value per farm 









































Number 
Locality of Dai : : 
airy Live Mis- All farm 
records products stock Hay cellaneous| products 
$ $ $ $ $ 
New Colonies— 
POCUETMAIre win aia ein ce Sots at DAO. ace eRe ASTANA Repeat (Neca itat eal & 4 
WT OITEGEEY's Pantene 2 tia. 488 abt ten, eae ae 10 15 15 5 9 44 
Miontioenl| lancaster re Bay | Sateen elon 11 4 4 19 
Cer OL Urclos tte aera caer a eee eat nepes 43 it SG es 3 es ane | ae 42 
re paae’l CHEN Wh dine Mee carestap ing Remeanenpet ne ron figs funds od 29 31 18 1 13 63 
Potaloraverace: he ...5 4. oes 142 9 18 2 4 33 
Old Colonies— 
BalnMaroLl Games yt me sok tects oo es if 150 87 30 5 22, 
INFACATIV ICM tEN tee Cees Senn ctetoicalh.l het. 28 114 230 42 5 391 
SALT COM TE ee Mtr warty Ate ets 2 11 iLZ2 65 70 11 268 
MUIEDS (ei g NC y a eee, SOCAL ee 8 173 93 80 2S 369 
Totalkor average, iy: soeerahese.. 54 129 158 ly 9 348 
TABLE 23.—AVERAGE VALUE OF FARM PRopucts Soup By 196 SerrLerRs ESTABLISHED UNDER VARIOUS 
COLONIZATION PLANS IN NORTHWESTERN QUEBEC, 1936-37 
inthe Average value per farm 
Plan of : : : 
Dairy Live Miscel- | All farm 
records products stock Hay laneous | products 
$ $ $ $ $ 
AUASVED Ag Bre’ op aapect oe OO et ak a A 29 3 TA led tect, cua ake.| ts cea 10 
iorcontn Core ete le ek. eRe Ry. GOR oe aa eee 18 2 2 22 
Prem ninieiand Trench, .64005 oh eke «che oes 40 12 31 4 7 54 
Prenyiume and no reliet./..o......s..s.. 4] 106 131 13 3 253 
Nowinancial assistance. ii).-.)442. . Si 26 128 126 84 22 360 
otal ‘or, averazes.- 2,0: - 196 “49 57 15 6 120 




















Settlers’ Expenditures 


People who settle on new farms in colonization districts have to meet 
relatively large expenses during the first few years of their establishment, for 
building construction, live stock and equipment purchases, feed, seed and family 
living expenditures. Due to an almost complete lack of marketing organization 
and poor transportation facilities, they have to pay relatively high prices for 
the things they buy. Some years must elapse before a settler on new land can 
produce the bulk of his requirements of feed for his live stock, seed for his crops 
and the food needed for the household: milk, butter, eggs, meat, poultry and 
vegetables. 


Cost of Transportation.—The first expenditures incurred by the settler were 
naturally those of transportation from his previous farm or city home to the 
farm he proposed settling on. Frequently a married man would have, apart 
from his family, a considerable amount of furniture and other household effects 
to transport. 

It has been possible to obtain. accurate figures of these costs of trans- 
portation for the newer colonies only. There are quite wide variations between 
the transportation costs incurred by settlers going to the different areas. Two 
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reasons account for this: first, differences in the rail haul to the local station 
nearest to the particular colony, and second, the variations in distance between 
the local railway station and the colony. While some colonies are comparatively 
close to a railway station, others are a considerable distance away. For the 
colony of Roquemaure the average cost of transportation per farm was $47, 
while for the two colonies of Montbeillard and Moffette it was $118 and $120, 
respectively. The average cost for the five colonies for which figures are 
available was $88 per farm. 


TABLE 24.—Cost oF TRANSPORTATION TO COLONIZATION DISTRICTS OF THE SETTLER, His Famiry, HouseHoLp 
Goops AND Farm MaAcHINERY, 142 Farms IN NoRTHWESTERN QUEBEC 





Number Average 
Locality of cost per 
records settler 
$ 

WUOCORA AUTO es 0 4 cto bibs rs oe ae eB oak aed dite ore ck See Aprttesteseeeeee es 25 AT 
EGET OCHO (SMES So n)a:s acts (INS acd s eee a balers BAe ER Loar icc MRP ene Cpe lan ae gt eres 10 120 
Mire er Lardy oi.) Ok sia ele wR eee te ames Ee ocean deine A | SCR SP yen Se Cea Onn 35 ° 118 
Sy CREE ERLE sia i sine -d Sabre NMR ET as Re ede a ion chest cnaic Ie LARS Soe eget es 43 90 
DoE By hg oota od alee Ogle ce ees rece RPS IRS, |) Gre aes: dy RL anne a eee 29 74 
Total or av Crag eres teens Cr Se Fes PLS eee aie rere erp 142 88 


These costs of transportation represent what the settlers actually had to 
pay. In some cases free railway tickets were given to the settlers by the 
Quebec Government or special rates were granted by the railway companies. 
If such special rates had not been available to the settlers, the costs of trans- 
portation would certainly have been much higher. 


Prices Paid for Farms.—In Abitibi and Temiscamingue counties the town- 
ships are usually 10 miles square and they are divided into lots of about 100 
acres. Up to 19382, the Quebec Government sold the lots at 60 cents an acre. 
Since then the price has ‘been reduced to 30 cents. 

Most of the lots in the new colonies included in this study were sold at 
30 cents an acre. A summary of the prices paid per farm and per acre is given 
in table 25. Not all the farms included in the table had been continuously 
occupied by the present settler; a few had been farmed by a previous occupier 
who had, of course, increased to some extent the agricultural value of the land. 


TasBie 25.—AVERAGE Prices Parp ror Farms, 196 FARMS IN NORTHWESTERN QUEBEC 





Number Price Price 
Locality : of per per 
records farm acre 
$ $ 
New Colonies— 
FROGHEMIAUTS] SE Lee ee eee ae EES eRe owed oe te ele Rien Somes 25 52 0-50 
IW Keynes el waae Petes ti ois oats ber oe eR A ee eh ES, Ci Pea ay ose re 10 61 0-51 
Mont peilard ie eerie cu Jeamie, oll ne Ue Me weterci te Wee ie re ae ae 35 oy 0-33 
Ste. Gertrude here eres Mame a he oe. li eele EP te eee 43 57 0-47 
STEROL Exe ol ae eae MET Oi and eed: A Osi Od eee ag olin AS te a 29 147 1-09 
PU OLAL Ora VETAOO EH CHER ia! Se PRAT Tee ae Ooh! rh ee 142 70 0-59 
Old Colonies— 
Pa linia ie 28 0 1 tee ies Ceti. s Calerals, sac ae caters bates att aces Maa roratnrs-ce Cube 7 eval 8-01 
DE CATING. cites Metcte tehitan rave stae has ae fore Web ace PATON Ie TRUS ul a od sues ave OO 28 1, 587 6-45 
GAs SALTON een ey MRR RR LPe er ruti Ay Anten Ua revemer. | Mall eyed 2 eee qly 1,090 5-82 
Fupere villas ancante yi ru dt ee ec his «tradeing batik Bhim teien onc acon eee 8 1,435 8-79 
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The figures therefore do not represent the original price paid for the land, but 
include the enhanced value at the time the present owner made the purchase. 
Such farms were purchased by the present occupier either direct’ from the 
previous settler or from the Government. The price per farm in St. Felix was 
more than twice as high as in any of the other new colonies because St. Felix 
was opened earlier than the other colonies and most of the settlers bought their 
lots at 60 cents an acre. 

The prices paid for the farms in the old colonies included in this study 
averaged $1,435 or $6.77 per acre. This price covers the cost of land (212 acres), 
buildings and improvements at the time of purchase. The land usually cost 
60 cents an acre when bought direct from the Government but the farms 
purchased from private owners and speculators brought a high price, particularly 
when a certain acreage of land had been improved and buildings erected by 
the previous: settler. At that time land values and the price of lumber and 
pulpwood were at the peak. It is obvious that most of these farmers paid too 
high a price. 

Cost of Buildings and Fences.—The cost of buildings and fences was 
recorded only in the new colonies and represents the cash outlay for the material 
bought and for paid labour. Most farm buildings erected in new settlement 
areas are of log construction, but in recent years frame buildings have been 
substituted to some extent for log ‘buildings. The average cash outlay for the 
construction of the settler’s house, of a size varying between 14’ by 28’ and 
32’ by 33’, was $236. The average cost of a. barn was $135. The size of the 
barn varied according to the time settlers were established in various colonies. 
On many farms there was not enough suitable timber for the construction of 
buildings and the settlers had to buy the balance required. This added to the 
cash outlay for this purpose. 

A very small amount was spent on fences, since most settlers used posts 
cut on their lots to make fences. As they have only a few head of live stock 
during the first few years after locating on their farms, they do not have to 
build expensive fences. 


TasLE 26.—Cost or BUILDINGS AND FENCES ON 142 FARMS IN NORTHWESTERN QUEBEC 





Average cost 
No. of All 


Locality ; 
records House Barn Nati : Fences buildings 
Bs . and fences 
$ $ $ $ $ 

ECPM SIS Ae oho chet ante ¢-40s 25 21a 70 LEO urmecgtca ns ar 294 
LER EGE epee pire pitee eta elie: as 10 204 139 19 13 375 
Mbontoelardyy i. ea. wees sald 3h 195 141 1 GN Rate Wa ose Sara 353 
Rue CRF UE ClO... ih ate 2 ca wale 43 231 96 33 1 361 
Spout ee ie Soon ee ees 29 o2o 239 48 14 624 
Total or average. 142 236 135 vig 6 404 


Farm Expenditures.—Total farm expenditures for the year 1936-37 averaged 
$123 per farm in the new colonies. In Moffette they averaged only $52 per 
farm, while in Ste. Gertrude and St. Felix they amounted to $166 and $164 
respectively. The largest single item of expenditure was for feed. This averaged 
$99 per farm. ‘The average expenditures for feed were $144 in Ste. Gertrude, 
$121 in St. Felix and only $17 in Moffette. The cost of feed is usually high 
in new colonies and the settler has to depend mostly on outside sources for his 
supply. A few settlers reported having paid up to $25 and $30 per ton for 
hay. The Quebec Department of Colonization distributes timothy, grain and 
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potato seeds to new settlers. This is given free and makes an appreciable 
reduction in the settlers’ annual expenditures for seeds. The average disburse- 
ments for taxes and church contributions amounted to $7. 


Tasie 27.—AVERAGE FARM EXPENDITURES ON 196 FARMS IN NoRTHWESTERN QUEBEC. 1936-37 











Number Taxes and Miscel- 
Locality of Seed Feed church con-| laneous Total 
records tributions 
No. $ $ $ $ $ 
New Colonies— 
HROGUCIO AUCs slegne ss) ws: 25 3 63 3 6 13 
IMothet te qee cee eee 10 10 17 12 its 52 
Montoeulard sastuheae eh 35 10 (fe 3 4 90 
suey, (Gremmanielis beg dae ee 43 1 144 1 8 166 
Ste tlelixthe ty, Sod eae 29 9 121 De, 2 164 
Total or average...... 142 9 99 7 8 123 
Old Colonies— 
iPalmmarollewen sas. fae if 23 123 1D 8 229 
INE SGamil@ian saat a eae P 28 91 166 96 137 490 
a Sanrescae ers. cal eee 11 24 23 80 2 154 
Buarerevallen ak anes 8 30 70 81 127 308 
Total or Average..... 54 59 Ly 88 96 360 


In the old colonies the farm expenditures for 1936-37 averaged. $360. An 
average of $117 was spent for feed, $88 for taxes and church contributions, 
$59 for seed and $96 for various other items such as horseshoeing, fertilizer and 
spray materials. Purchases of feed were particularly high for Macamiec and 
Palmarolle. 


TABLE 28.—AVERAGE FARM EXPENDITURES ON 196 FARMS ESTABLISHED UNDER VARIOUS 
COLONIZATION PLANS IN NORTHWESTERN QUEBEC, 1936-37 











Number Taxes and . 
Pl of Rect Feed | church con-| janece: Total 
se records he re tributions 
No. $ $ $ $ $ 

WAMUTIN sty. Paes ate 6 ome 29 | 4 98 8 6 114 
SOLON suk) | een os a eee 60 11 108 2 9 130 
Premiums and relief........ 40 Ha 78 13 4 106 
Premiums and no relief..... 41 48 132 68 68 316 
No financial Assistance..... 26 55 120 79 63 SY, 
Total or Average..... 196 On 107 29 30 189 


Inving Expenses.—In table 29 are shown the details of cash family expenses 
for “new” and “old” colonies. These expenses averaged $292 per family in the 
new colonies and $343 in the old colonies. Cash disbursements for food per 
family were about the same in all colonies with the exception of Ste. Gertrude 
where this item of expenditure was much higher than in other colonies. This 
raises the average for new colonies. 

The average living expenditures per family were about the same for different 
groups of settlers established under various colonization plans (table 30). The 
yearly living ‘expenditures ranged from $285 to $322, and averaged $305 per 
family. The food costs were higher for settlers established under most recent 
plans because they did not produce as much of the food needed for the house- 
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hold as did those established for a longer time. On the other hand the expendi- 
tures for clothing, health and miscellaneous items were higher for the families 
of settlers established several years ago. 


TABLE 29.—AVERAGE LiIvING EXPENSES oF 196 FAMILIES IN NORTHWESTERN QUEBEC, 1936-37 

















Average number of per- Average expenditure 
Number sons per family 
Locality of —— —— 
records Adults |Children| Total Food | Clothing} Health e na Total 
No No No. $ $ $ $ $ 
New Colonies— 
Roquemaure...... 25 2-2 1 2-8 5-0 175 83 4 iy 267 
Motietuenseeee ees. 10 2-8 5-7 8-5 160 66 6 9 241 
Montbeillard..... 35 3-2 2°8 6-0 167 80 4 12 263 
Ste. Gertrude ESE 43 2-9 3°8 6-7 245 88 DAE 6 366 
Dis e Clie aeie..: cis 29 2-6 3:2 5-8 156 75 20 9 260 
Total or average 142 2-8 3-4 6-2 189 81 14 8 292 
Old Colonies— 
Palmarolle....... 7 4-0 Bel Gel 161 122 75 9 367 
IMacamicanenu. 4). 28 3°3 3-2 6-5 163 130 30 19 342 
eat. cl. 11 4-2 2-8 7-0 168 140 31 19 358 
Fugereville....... 8 3-6 3°3 6-9 foul 103 39 15 308 
Total or average.. 54 3-6 SPI 6-7 162 127 37 17 343 








TasLe 30.—AVERAGE Livinc Expenses or 196 Famities EstaslisHeED UNDER VARIOUS COLONIZATION 
PLANS IN NORTHWESTERN QUEBEC, 1936-37 











Average number of per- Average expenditure 
a et sons per family 
an oO | 
records | adults |Children| Total | Food | Clothing| Health eae Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Vantin cies, 29 2-3 307 6-0) eae 83 13 6 315 
CLORCONUG, Henaks £308 60 3-1 3-2 6-3 199 80 15 10 304 
pees aS relief 40 3-1 3:8 6-9 182 82 13 8 285 
remiums and no re- 
ae aS j Wet Use 4] 3°3 3-0 6-3 161 114 26 16 307 
o financial assist- 
AN COMA Eyer cee e 26 3°3 20) 6-0 162 118 27 15 322 
Total or ae ee>| 196 3-0 3°3 6:3 183 93 18 11 305 


Inventory Value——The value of farm buildings and fences, farm equipment, 
live stock and household equipment on the farms visited in the new colonies 
averaged $922 in 1937. Of this amount, $366 was for buildings and fences, $177 
for farm equipment, $246 for live stock and $133 for household equipment. 
The colony of Roquemaure had an average of only $68 worth of equipment per 
farm. The value of live stock was higher in Moffette than in any of the other 
new colonies. It averaged $347 as compared with $246 for the five colonies 
studied. St. Felix had a total investment slightly higher than Moffette, but the 
largest value was for buildings and fences. Of an investment of $1,193 as much 
as $588 was for buildings and fences. St. Felix has been established somewhat 
longer than the other colonies in this group and consequently the buildings are 
more substantial and most of the log buildings have disappeared. 

The average value of buildings and fences, farm equipment, live stock and 
household equipment in the old colonies was $4,849. Macamic had the largest 
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investment for all items studied. These figures on capital investment do not 
represent only the cash outlay made by the settlers since their establishment, 
but include also the value of the household equipment, the farm equipment and 
the live stock they brought with them as well as the natural increase in live 
stock numbers. This latter cannot be considered as an actual cash outlay but it 
contributes materially towards an increase in the value of live stock on hand. 


TABLE 31.—INVENTORY OF FARM BUILDINGS AND FENCES, FARM EQUIPMENT, Liver Stock AND HOUSEHOLD 
EQUIPMENT ON 196 FARMS IN NORTHWESTERN QUEBEC, 1937 











ae House- 
Number | Buildings . Farm 
Locality of and wee equip- a Total 
records fences ment met 
No $ $ $ $ $ 
New Colonies— 
FOGUSTHEITE... - jh.cn baleen Ae eee 74s) 293 176 68 113 650 
IMO ECR a Set ne hae eer ee eee 10 ae 347 By Ls 169 idl 
Montbeillardo54-00 sneer ee 35 Bou 203 182 127 804 
SLOmGerirucleserie co on eee eee 43 326 Zi2 186 159 943 
SHLEPG 1 cic bib ef Sy EM SAM Da 5 EL Coa as 4 29 588 284 214 107 1,193 
TO tALOn AVeLag@es jee cniss cee ee 142 366 246 177 133 922 
Old Colonies— 
Palmaroliess yee ep tee ce ee eee 7 2,287 675 540 sy 3, 639 
MEAGATNIG i on) pas SARE Geert ae 28 3,130 1,314 1,041 338 5,823 
PANS CEL Ga hc we ae tae iene sae il 2,095 866 805 245 4,011 
euicervalles 4nd dc Ae ey iceeeae 8 1,637 854 951 204 3, 646 
LOCELIOT S.VETAGOE erate crak coe 54 2,589 1,072 915 273 4,849 


Farm investment of settlers established under the different colonization 
plans tried out in Quebec is given in table 32. There is a close relationship 
between the settlers’ investment and the length of time they have settled. 
People established under most recent plans, such as the Vautrin and Gordon 
plans, had a lower investment than those who settled several years ago. 
With the exception of one group, settlers who did not receive direct relief had 
a higher investment than those who were given relief. 


TasBLE 32.—INVENTORY or 196 Farm SerrterRs EStTaBLISHED UNDER VARIOUS COLONIZATION PLANS IN 
NORTHWESTERN QUEBEC 1937 


Average 
Plan pene investment 

) per farm 

$ 

Vaeutriniwith direct relieiae es 2326 is uke eas 0 ea ieee se cae 15 708 
Mani tin without dainect TOHeriid kd, tae ieee ee ee ee ca ee 14 948 
Gordon with direct reliel eee. hs .h cee) ee ee ae ae eee 52 875 
Gordouswithout diréet reliet.) tine... Rae ee oe ee AIR eaLe CH ey. A 8 860 
Premium with directreliativmeregiee 0.48% Mis lle aaa nds a Ge es ee 40 1,190 
Premiiai wi thOumaulrecurenlctace......: scien taiie ouenrcae panier. seks are tht cE 41 3, 660 
Noinancial assistanée wececie. oo icc edule le DeLee en aes cad: coat eee 26 4,568 
OCH OTN CUMOO ete, ct agct i, ht a) < ce pe leeds sae Mle 7, TAREE sdcccrara odo ee 196 2,004 


Iive Stock on Farms.—The value of all live stock kept on the 142 farms 
visited in the new colonies averaged $246 per farm. There were several farms 
without some of the various kinds of live stock. In some cases settlers could 
not afford to buy many head of live stock while in other cases they did not 
produce sufficient feed to keep them. Horses were kept on 64-8 per cent and 
oxen on 16-9 per cent of these farms, making a total of 81-7 per cent of farms 
with either horses or oxen as a source of farm power. There were cows on 
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64 per cent, bulls on 8-5 per cent, young cattle on 52:8 per cent, hogs on 43-7 
per cent, sheep on 5-6 per cent and poultry on 62 per cent of these farms. The 
average new settler had about one horse or one ox, two cows, one bull, two 
young cattle, two hogs, three sheep and twenty-five hens on his farm. 

In the old colonies the percentage of farms and the average numbers of 
various kinds of live stock per farm were much higher than in the new colonies. 
The average numbers of head of various kinds of live stock per farm reporting 
were 2:6 horses; 1-0 oxen; 9-4 cows; 1-1. bulls; 7-6 young cattle; 5:6 hogs; 
11-7 sheep and 66-7 poultry. The average value of all live stock kept by these 
54 settlers was $1,072 per farm. 


TABLE 83.—AVERAGE VALUE OF Live Stock PER FARM REPORTING AND PERCENTAGE OF FARMS REPORTING, 
196 Farms IN NORTHWESTERN QUEBEC, 1937 


New Colonies Old Colonies 


Kind Number igh ee Per cent Number selbat age Per cent 
of farms per terra of farms of farms eg saa of farms 
reporting reporting reporting reporting pe ting reporting 

$ % $ % 
TGtsée ete oh ss Tabs. 92 206 64-8 54 389 100-0 
COROT see meaen Meh. Beau aK 24 69 16-9 3 54 5-6 
CSO WES et arse cg kithite @invcress 91 82 64-1 51 425 94-4 
OUR es ee one se 12 Oo 8-5 33 62 61-1 
POUNPICALLIC, ie. :. Us de uicink su 75 25 52-8 49 113 90-7 
SWING eeeer eye? os sek eeatate ose 62 39 43-7 49 66 90-7 
sol OYayan e Paol L  ea e 8 22 5-6 20 63 37-0 
POU tr yea, nt bet Made oe 88 22 62-0 48 63 88-9 


Equipment on Farms.—tThe value of farm equipment owned by settlers 
interviewed in the new colonies averaged $177. Many settlers did not even own 
the most necessary equipment such as ploughs, harrows, wagons and sleighs 
(table 34). Of course, in new settlements farm equipment is frequently used in 


TABLE 34.—EQUIPMENT ON Farms, AVERAGE VALUES AND PERCENTAGE OF FARMS REPORTING, 196 Farms 


IN NORTHWESTERN QUEBEC, 1937 


Kind of machinery 


142 records in five 
new colonies 


54 records in four 
old colonies 








rere Average eee eer 
reporting value reporting bat 
$ $ 

LOUS MME CER ae ORs a Gi ssc treats dedee ake ore arb leh ogee 86 21-56 43 36.74 
TE RaW eke hen: atts Gee ausl iy eek RINE RPMS MT tp A OUR Ra ea ae 74 26.05 43 56.58 
SUTIN A LOTR ee teed aie OIE SOIR aa cree raiersha ae 15 17.88 21 18.31 
GE STTT CLIC ene re rhe 8 cd agri Bes lente a Action rk Sy ck 6 7.388 21 110.94 
NIG Wc Ee ee ett ye Ss ks sae cvedtloner evel s 27 Gieae 42 81.49 
EE ORME MIR AE BEL ceo ae. Si teh on, SEM eal nia Aaah napete 4 17 36.18 39 41.94 
ERTS ee ee ere slat ae a ee ELM ralatda ictaidsattre bts 5 125.00 10 Pale F All 
MESS e)08 qh it oy Rete Ag EE GRR ft Ae So eo a 80 64.13 40 104.74 
SLT ee MRT tas ciate Carer ctk she eh bia uae cetam seek aire aedey 2% aa 52 46.13 39 77.44 
OtHersvieluclester see yes octet eee ek hala 3 39.00 27 Th sPACs 
(CX CAMGSEDALALOT anol a cle oe rhea etna tetas ar deere wis 16 56.88 24 82.57 
de Pearbate aps 24” MOREA) NS Oe ee Rs Ye Aloe CANS eae : 9 159.29 11 162.50 
IB Gn GLASS Wapen: chic erie ee co Pure eT ote Gatche abla < zi 24.29 5 38.33 
NEAUUUG OEE AOL Sper. 7 eats EP otaite ic bee acres (Aaa dic es adele s ber eiaceate le sake 15 128.09 

171 GLC Tee te mr oy tee Naren PR tie. te sires es onc Torc| louse, olisctge-e. e ISios touss Oe lees 28 206.68 
EL ine ene Te Tet ene oe eee EE Sa es a eile avs hc Blatte aoe pHa a ceeea of oes 7 106.86 
a PERO CTE RIE RSA RT a I a ce 7 AB RVR De 8 LR PR Se if 32.14 
Pl arose aCe wie erent AOR sea cea Mer hag § acide Ys thud ca othtie aegis wemiee 4 143.75 
dL) ape tae AER AT Care PIR ra T ec lr rap UTE Ss avin fA Giver eo gorcertxfen MSA busts ticcsesususowsifiswaaneenca/ocohoncosnon® if 485.00 
EN VIGEI THD CIC LUTIIC Keer Cena tie etc, SATE A EN Os teats 5 Sule Hemme ate elke oe BTS ale al gate snr gea's it 373.89 
Missellianecua sh sntsten Soh oe ad tbilc hago d ahs 2 Silacd 142 40.99 54 100.19 
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co-operation among neighbours or relatives. It is also true that before a certain 
acreage of land is cleared a settler may carry on his farm business without much 
equipment. In the old colonies the value of equipment averaged $915 per farm. 
While these settlers had much more equipment than those in the new colonies 
it did not seem adequate for efficient work. 


Settlers’ Indebtedness-—The average amount of indebtedness for all settlers 
visited in the new colonies was $140 per farm. Of these 142 settlers, 111 or 78 
per cent reported debts averaging $178 per farm. The average amount of 
indebtedness of the 10 settlers visited in Moffette was $342 which is much higher 
than the average for any of the other new colonies. This larger debt per capita 
might be partly explained by the fact that the settlers visited in Moffette did 
not benefit by the Vautrin or Gordon plans and partly because a few of them 
owed a substantial amount before their arrival. 


TABLE 35.—INDEBTEDNESS OF 196 SeTrTLERS IN NORTHWESTERN QUEBEC, 1937 








Distribution of debts Average| No. of | Average 


Losalite No. of F debt farms | debt per 
OC AtLLY, records Cand 1 “Stores hi cate, Gitex per |reporting} farm 
% ees ts | Debts farm debts |reporting 
No $ $ $ $ $ No $ 

New Colonies— 
Roquemaure;.....3.. 09: 25 8 20 5 18 51 14 91 
IMO ECtLe terra] one ee 10 12 ile} 52 265 342 10 342 
Montbeillard2.... 2... 1 35 6 ley 22 37 yf 30 142 
Sve. Gertrude: ... ape 43 9 128 PAI 19 165 35 203 
Be Oe. 4. mon), eee ae 29 96 29 18 28 147 25 185 
Total or average.... 142° 26 62 20 42 140 111 178 

Old Colonies— 

Palrmarniia.. \,. secu. 7 100 50 24h 100 241 6 281 
Macamicny..'. . See: « 28 430 53 39 27 549 16 960 
iaiearread.|./ Unrest ae 11 273 58 86 on 454 8 625 
Ecuereville. cases aes 8 ri ee: 16 13 779 ij 891 
Total or average.... 54 403 42 43 36 524 37 764 


TABLE 36.—INDEBTEDNESS OF 196 SETTLERS ESTABLISHED UNDER VARIOUS COLONIZATION PLANS 
IN NORTHWESTERN QUEBEC, 1937 


Distribution of debts Average| No, of .| Average 


No. of debt farms | debt per 


Plan Farm ¢ 
records : Other per reporting} farm 
Land | Stores | imple- | pepig | farm debts |reporting 
ments 
No $ $ $ $ $ No $ 
Vautrin with direct relief. . 15 26 58 11 33 128 11 174 
Vautrin without direct re- 

Theiss Teese [has ae A nls Bex 14 18 18 2 14 59 4 104 
Gordon and direct relief. . De 4 84 19 27 134 43 162 
Gordon without direct re- 

Lite yee as eee eae os Bs 8 72 93 26 43 234 i 267 
Premiums with direct re- 

ete? Aa inte At 40 45 46 oT 81 199 36 221 
Premiums without direct 

POMCEAOLAY fe ac. eee eos 41 234 47 50 34 365 27 555 
No financial assistance... . 26 487 oe 25 23 567 17 867 


In the old colonies the amount of debt averaged $524 for all farms visited. 
Of the 54 settlers interviewed 37 or 70 per cent reported debts averaging $764 
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per farm. As shown in tables 35 and 36, settlers’ indebtedness tends to increase 
with the length of time they had been on their farms. In the initial stage of their 
establishment settlers have to meet farm expenditures and living expenses and 
make capital expenditures for the construction of buildings, the purchase of farm 
equipment and live stock. Since their income from various sources is rather 
small they are in need of credit. In clearing more land, in growing more crops 
and erecting better buildings, settlers increase their assets and, therefore, may 
secure more credit. There is a relationship between the farm investment of these 
settlers and their indebtedness. 


Land Utilization 


Improved Land.—The area of improved land in settlers’ farms visited in 
1937 is shown in table 37. The average area brought under cultivation by settlers 
of the first group, that is, those who were established between 1932 and 1937, was 
13-5 acres with an additional 5:8 acres in cut-over land, making a total of 19-3 
acres of improved land per farm. The 30 settlers of the second group, that is, 
those established during the five-year period 1927-32, had an average area of 
47-7 acres under cultivation and 7:0 acres in cut-over land, making a total of 
54-7 acres of improved land per farm in less than 10 years. The figures for the 
other groups also show a constant increase in the area of improved land per farm 
according to the length of time settlers had been on their farms. The group of 
20 settlers established before 1917 had 125-7 acres of land under cultivation which 
represents 58-82 per cent of the total area of those farms. 


TABLE 37.—ACREAGE OF IMPROVED LAND PER FARM, 196 FARMS IN NORTHWESTERN QUEBEC 





Total area | Percentage 


Date of eek Size of igrc8 | even tes of improved|of improved 

tablishment farm ; land per land per 

xe records per farm per farm ak fare 

acres acres acres acres per cent 
PISO MOOS TAL Yi. eet 115 109-8 5-8 13-5 19-3 17-57 
TUL OSPR oa crea 'd cteteyig a2 30 163-5 7-0 47-7 54-7 33-45 
i 92 2ECORLOZOM NE acts oie eae eee 13 162-9 7°8 57-7 65-4 40-10 
DOOR UE SAO cae eee + 18 TAQ sO Ab Ee >: aie 113-6 113-6 47-15 
Prater Lip ee oalak dota s eect 20 Ay ae Reem mee Ae 2 eS 125-7 125-7 58-82 


Size of Farms.—There is a marked tendency for the size of farms to increase 
with the length of time settlers have been established. The average size of farms 
owned by settlers established since 1982 was 109-8 acres. On the other hand, 
settlers who had been established between 1917 and 1921 now had farms 
averaging 240-9 acres and those established before 1917 had farms averaging 
213-7 acres: 


Production of Field Crops.—In colonization districts the field crops almost 
exclusively grown are hay, oats and potatoes. In new colonies where the area 
of improved land in farms is not always free of stumps, it is very difficult to 
estimate the yield of various crops per acre. The total production per farm of 
hay, oats and potatoes for the year 1936 has been recorded and the average for 
each colony is shown in table 38. It must be pointed out, however, that the 
growing season of 1936 was not very favourable on account of early frosts which 
occurred in the middle of August and greatly reduced the yield of oats and 
particularly that of potatoes. In many instances the oat crop was not threshed 
and potatoes were a complete failure. Therefore of the 142 settlers interviewed 
only 61 reported a light production of oats in 1936 and 85 settlers reported a 
potato crop ranging from a few bags to 75 bags per farm. In the old colonies 
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the average production of hay per farm reported by 54 farmers was 41°6 tons. 
The production of grain (mostly oats) reported by 52 farmers averaged 298 
bushels and the production of potatoes reported by 43 farmers averaged 38 bags. 
As stated above the average yield per acre of grain and potatoes in 1936 is not 
representative of the normal yield. The average yield per acre reported in the 
cld colonies for the year 1936 was as follows: hay 0-96 tons, grain 22-4 bushels, 
potatoes 27:5 bags. | | 


TABLE 38.—PRODUCTION OF FIELD CROPS PER FARM ON 196 FarMs IN NORTHWESTERN QUEBEC, 1936 


Hay Grain Potatoes 
Number Average Average Average 
Locality of No. of pro- No. of pro- No. of pro- 
records farms duction farms duction farms duction 
reporting | per farm | reporting | per farm | reporting | per farm 
reporting reporting reporting 
No tons No bushels No bags 
New Colonies— 
ROQUGIMAUTCHiec! lice ae oe 25 14 2-82 3 30-0 5 19-7 
MoMette.t,.0. ass. eee 10 10 12-80 8 79-4 9 64-9 
Montbeillaradii:) 2 uiee ee 35 32 5-45 27 66-7 28 26:5 
Stew (rertradey /tuen ues 43 OL 6-69 i iO Pah 12-9 
Dt. PSE xe. Les, ate coarse Sete 29 24 10-58 16 162-0 16 14-0 
Total or average....... 142 111 7-00 61 92-8 85 23-5 
Old Colonies— 
Palmarolle, 1s. tee ee es 7 ii 34:79 5 164-0 5 19-0 
Macamic’ 3402. 2 are 28 28 50-18 28 469-8 25 44-5 
GA Sarre. |. 4il's eee ete 11 11 30:91 11 180-1 6 92-5 
Bugerevilla. co ncemeee Lee 8 8 32-25 8 529-4 34-3 
Total or average....... 54 54 41-60 52 298-0 43 37-3 


A better idea of the crop possibilities of the region is shown by a study of 
records compiled, over a period of years, by the Experimental Farms and 
Illustration Stations of the Dominion Department of Agriculture, which may be 
found on pages 11 and 12 of this bulletin. 


Cost of Clearing Land 


The usual method of land clearing consists of cutting standing timber and 
brush, piling and burning all the slash and removing small stumps. The land 
so cleared is then seeded down with grain and grass seed. Large stumps are 
pulled out after the roots have sufficiently rotted which may take a few years. 

The cost of land clearing varies with the type of soil, the kind and quantity 
of timber and size of stumps to be removed. It requires more labour for the 
clearing of an area of green timber than for the clearing of cut over and recently 
burnt land. Since land clearing is usually done without expensive equipment 
the main and practically only items of cost are man and horse labour. 


Man and Horse Labour Requirements.—In this study the cost of land 
clearing was estimated on 81 settlers’ farms scattered in the five new colonies 
visited in northwestern Quebec. Man labour was charged at 15 cents per hour 
and horse labour at 8 cents per hour. The man labour requirements for clearing 
and breaking an acre of land in the area averaged 230 hours and horse labour 
128 hours. The combined cost of man and horse labour averaged $44-74 per 
acre. In Montbeillard where land to be cleared is more thickly covered with 
larger trees of hard wood and tamarack than in the other areas visited the cost 
of land clearing averaged $63 per acre which is much higher than in any other 
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colony. The lowest cost of land clearing was in Moffette where it averaged 
$30 per acre. 


TABLE 39.—MaAwn anp Horse Lasour REQUIREMENTS AND Cost oF LAND CLEARING ON 81 FARMS IN 
NORTHWESTERN QUEBEC 


Labour requirements and cost per acre 


Nosotiiipon ch 


Locality farms Man labour Horse labour Total man 


records reporting Se ee ee eee land) Nara 
Hours Cost Hours Cost labour 
No. $ No. $ $ 

HoGUeMiaured). 6.2 woods. 25 16 186 27.90 96 7.68 35.58 
Mo CLACSRAT Ae te s aae aeis eva 10 5 140 21.00 106 8.48 29.48 
Montheillard fej)... 6). 35 23 324 48.60 181 14.48 63.08 
Ste. Gertrude Se a Ae IE Bete 43 21 232 34.80 125 10.00 44.80 
ry Py LEY ATS Gem RE RE een 29 16 162 24.30 95 60 31.90 
Total or average....... 142 81 230 34.50 128 10.24 44.74 








Mechanization of Land Clearing —Experiments in land clearing with heavy 
tractors were made in 1940 by the Quebec Department of Colonization. This 
method proved satisfactory and thirty tractors were used in 1941 for stump 
pulling and five for land breaking or first ploughing. More than 17,700 acres 
were cleared with tractors in ten colonization districts.. When used for pulling 
stumps, the time required per acre varied from forty-five minutes to two hours 
of effective work, the average for all districts was one hour and eighteen minutes. 
The time required for first ploughing with tractors varied from one hour and 
thirty minutes to four hours and thirty minutes per acre. The charge to the 
settler was $5 per hour. This amount is deducted from his clearing bonus. The 
use of tractors for these purposes will facilitate land clearing to a great extent 
in the future. 


Settlers’ Progress in Northeastern Ontario 


Settlers interviewed in this survey were located in four distinct districts of 
the northern Ontario Clay Belt: New Liskeard, Val Gagne, Cochrane and 
Kapuskasing. The New Liskeard district located at the southeastern end of 
this area was opened to colonization some forty years ago. Val Gagne which 
is about 40 miles south of Cochrane was settled a few years later. Cochrane is 
75 miles west of the Quebec boundary and 80 miles east of Kapuskasing. Both 
these districts have been settled since 1910 when the construction of the National 
Transcontinental Railway was completed in this area. 


Description of Colonies—In making this analysis, the reports from 91 
settlers interviewed in northeastern Ontario have been sorted in two groups 
referred to as new and old colonies. The 37 families who had settled since 
1928 are designated as new settlers, and the 54 families who had settled before 
1928 are designated as old settlers. Of the'37 new settlers, 25 were established 
under the Gordon Land Settlement Scheme and 3 were granted a settlers’ or farm 
loan. Of the 54 old settlers 31 were granted a settlers’ or farm loan. In addi- 
tion to that 25 settlers in the new colonies and 16 settlers in the old colonies 
were given direct relief. 

Most of the settlers visited in the old colonies were established on lots which 
had previously been occupied by other settlers. At the time these settlers were 
visited, a large area of their farms was improved or under cultivation and they 
may be considered as farmers instead of settlers. 


Description of Farm Lots at Time of Purchase—The average size of the 
37 farm lots occupied by the settlers visited in 1937 in the new colonies was 
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93-9 acres. At the time of acquisition there was an average of 10-6 acres of 
burnt and cut-over land, 7-4 acres of improved land, 59-7 acres in brush or 
timber land and 16-2 acres of waste land unsuitable for cultivation on these 
farm lots. 


TasBLeE 40.— Description or Lots at TIME oF PurcHASE, 91 FARMS IN NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 


Land suitable for farming 


Nuniber j---————~-------- 
Locality of Size Burnt Waste land 
records of and cut Improved Other 
farm over 
acres acres acres acres acres 
New Colonies— 
New Liskeardies...coss anid: 22 83:0 7-4 7:6 51-6 16-5 
Coe hrAne eee tee. a bspoee a ae 15 109-7 15-2 7-2 7155 15-8 
Total or average...... 37 93-9 10-6 7-4 59-7 16-2 
Old Colonies— 
Wapiskasing (6c. eeeeeae 10 184 3B Nyc ee pees ae 13-2 160-9 10-5 
Cochrane (9. cs eee eee 23 224-3 17-3 17-5 181-0 8-5 
Var Gaene! pce. }.c Soe ene 8 139-5 32:8 19-1 82-8 4-8 
New Liskeard. .2.0 06 cen 13 119-7 5-0 19-5 89-0 6-2 
Total or average...... 54 188-5 13-4 25-4 141-9 7:8 


The average size of the 54 farms visited in the old colonies was 188-5 acres, 
that is twice as large as those in the new colonies. At the time of acquisition, 
there was an average of 13-4 acres of burnt and cut-over land, 25:4 acres of 
improved land, 141-9 acres in brush and timber land, and 7-8 acres of waste 
land unsuitable for cultivation on these farms. 

It was impossible to estimate with any degree of accuracy the quantity 
of timber, pulpwood and firewood on these farm lots but in most cases it may 
be said there was very little commercial timber and wood for it had been cut 
by lumber companies and previous settlers or destroyed by forest fires before 
the arrival of actual settlers. 


Settlers’ Original Assets—Most of the settlers established in the new 
colonies of northern Ontario since 1932 were city people on relief. They had 
very limited financial resources aside from the small amount of household goods 
they brought with them. The average assets of the 37 settlers visited in the 
new colonies was $311 made up of $140 in household goods, $83 in live stock, 


Taste 41.—Srrriprs’ Assers AT THE Date or ESTABLISHMENT, 91 SETTLERS IN NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 











Number 
; Household Farm § Total 
Locality a By goods equipment Live stock Cash Anebta 
$ $ $ $ $ 
New Colonies— 
New Liskeards chee «a: 22 149 16 78 32 275 
Cochrane? Si meme tra i ee 15 126 33 91 113 363 
Total or average...... 37 140 23 83 65 311 
Old Colonies— 
WWADUBKOASING? eee tb atte 10 LOG ste eet 127 1,942: Dooal 
ee Se: Vane Ue teen 23 a 20 140 i}. so 1, . 
Val Gagner te. ave tae ieee 8 CAN re eee & 218 1,871 2,183 
INew Diskeard®.4. nc. scineee s 13 Doe EG eer 93 3,968 4,084 


Total or average...... 54 99 9 138 2,201 2,447 
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$65 in cash and $23 in farm equipment. The greater number of these settlers 
were established under the Gordon Land Settlement Scheme and received grants 
of $600 contributed in equal shares by the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments and the municipality concerned. 


The older settlers, that is, those who came to northern Ontario in the early 
days of the opening of this area to land settlement, were mostly people who had 
disposed of their farms in older sections of Ontario and Quebec. They came 
with the idea of making a fresh start at a time when many new mining and 
industrial centres were springing up and when the sale of timber and pulpwood 
was profitable. These settlers had substantial resources to start with, but they 
had to pay quite a high price for the lots they bought from private owners and 
speculators. The average original assets of 54 settlers interviewed in the old 
colonies was $2,447 made up of $2,201 in cash, $138 in live stock, $99 in house- 
hold goods and $9 in farm equipment. Settlers in the New Liskeard area had 
the highest amount in cash to start with. The average amount reported by 
the 13 settlers visited in that colony was $3,968. 


Settlers’ Income and Means of Living 


In recent years (1937), the settlers in northern Ontario have been relying 
largely on government assistance and on other sources of revenue such as labour 
off the farm and sales of wood to improve their farms and to carry on up to 
the time they can have sufficient revenue from their farm business. 


Government Assistance.—Under the Ontario land settlement policy initiated 
in 1916, financial assistance was provided to settlers in the form of loans which 
had to be repaid over a period of years instead of land clearing and ploughing 
bonuses granted under the system initiated in Quebec in 1923. A small number 
of settlers were established in Ontario between 1932 and 1936 under the Gordon 
Relief Land Settlement Scheme providing a free grant of $600 to each settler. 
During the depression direct relief was also given to many settlers in northern 
Ontario. In the new colonies studied, 25 settlers established under the Gordon 
plan received a grant of $600. Three others were granted loans averaging $883 
and 25 settlers were given an average of $204 as direct relief. The total govern- 
ment assistance received by these 37 settlers as grants, direct relief and loans 
averaged $615. 


TABLE 42.—GOVERNMENTAL ASSISTANCE TO 91 FAMILIES OF SETTLERS IN NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 
































Total 
See creer Direct relief Settlers’ and farm loans | Assist- 
Number] __ 4 ance 
Locality of Aver- | No. of | Average} Aver No. of | Average} Aver No. of | Avera 
= = : : = : ze 
records age farms |perfarm| age farms | per farm age farms | perfarm Average 
per report- | report- per report- | report- per report- | report- ee 
farm ing ing farm ing ing farm ing ing pia 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
New Colonies— 
New Liskeard. 22 464 17 600 113 14 178 23 1 500 600 
Cochrane...... 15 320 8 600 173 11 236 143 iO7o 636 
Total or 
average...... 37 405 25 600 138 25 204 72 3 883 615 
Old Colonies— 
Kapuskasing... deena, eclleaoeh ea ahraemaen.4 101 3 336 935 7 1,336 1,036 
Cochrane...... Oi eile: WE Las eat a | 108 10 249 | 1,244 14] 2,043 1,352 
Val Gagne..... SSI FR Neen oy cee ne Se oe 36 2 145 556 5 890 592 
New Liskeard. aS he EN hae sic aby Gall sits Cee 19 1 250 500 5 1,300 519 
Total or 
average...... AS tere eller ere cee afe | casries ovevout cert 75 16 252 906 31 SOP 981 
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In the old colonies studied, 31 settlers reported loans averaging $1,577, and 
16 settlers were given an average of $252 as direct relief. The total government 
assistance given to these 54 settlers as loans and direct relief averaged $981. 


Labour off the Farm and Sales of Wood.—In the new colonies the yearly 
revenue from labour off the farm and sales of wood averaged $43 per farm for 
the years 1935-37. Receipts from labour off the farm averaged $35 for 28 
settlers reporting revenue from this source. Sales of wood averaged $47 on 
17 farms from which wood was sold. 


TaBLE 43.—AVERAGE RECEIPTS PER FARM PER YEAR FROM LABOUR OFF FARM AND SALES OF Woop on 91 
Farms IN NoRTHEASTERN ONTARIO, THREE-YEAR PeERiop, 1935-37 


_ Total 

labour off 

Labour off farm Sales of wood the farm 

Number and sales 

Locality of of wood 
records |---| 

Average] No. of | Average} Average| No. of | Average a 
per farms | per farm per farms | per farm ites 
farm |reporting|reporting] farm |reporting| reporting | P&T *2™™ 
$ $ $ $ $ 
New Colonies— 
New Liskeard......... 22 27 21 29 4 4 20 31 
Cochrane..4.5 scene 15 25 7 54 36 9 59 61 
Total or average. . 37 26 28 35 17 13 47 43 
Old Colonies— 

Kapuskasing: ..'\/. 44% 10 49 5 98 332 4 830 381 
Cochrane... 22.4.0 22a 23 57 12 110 15 5 68 72 
Val Gyaene.... Sa aemene 8 74 4 pT RU or 5| Pe Nile ee LR oo a 74 
New Liskeard......... 13 67 11 Te re aed Gy Rote: Cale Mees Wate 67 
Total or average. . 54 60 32 102 68 9 407 128 


In the old colonies the yearly revenue from labour off the farm and sales of 
wood averaged $128 for the same period. Of the 54 settlers interviewed, 32 
reported an average revenue of $102 from labour off the farm and 9 settlers 
reported an average revenue of $407 from sales of wood. Only 4 settlers in the 
Kapuskasing area secured a substantial revenue from sales of wood. 


Farm Products Sold—The value of farm products sold in 1936-37 by 37 
settlers in new colonies averaged only $51 per farm. However, the value of 


TABLE 44.—AVERAGE VALUE OF FarM PRopucts SotD By 91 SETTLERS IN NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO, 1936-37 


Average value per farm 


Number 
. Potatoes 
Locality of : ; , All 
Dairy Live : nd Miscel- 
records | Eggs products} stock Hay | Grains vege- | laneous farm 
tables products 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
New Colonies— 
New Liskeard... 22 10 18 ASH I San ana SAA WEAN se pe ge 7 61 
Gochrane.|)s).... 15 2 4 4 ZU le wane kaa ail was uae 37 
Total or average... 37 cf 12 18 11 DAE Cara meer, 1 51 
Old Colonies— 
Kapuskasing..... 10 30 439 OL i cui ea ciel « Satie age ea iano Mines | eee 560 
Cochrane........ 23 2 428 76 AAD Al. sia chain See Vac soe 4 655 
Val Gagne....... 8 54 214 i357 36 19 Oo Ppa cots ate 493 
New Liskeard... 13 65 178 139 10 OU | Gomme steaee 4 432 


a a | | re | re | 


Total or average... 54 30 338 102 70 12 5 3 560 
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farm products sold by settlers who have been farming for several years in 
northern Ontario compares favourably with the sales of a large number of 
farmers in older farming sections of the province. The value of farm products 
sold by the 54 settlers visited in old colonies averaged $560 per farm in 1936-37. 
Sale of dairy products was the chief source of farm revenue for the settlers in the 
districts of Cochrane and Kapuskasing while in the districts of New Liskeard 
and Val Gagne, revenue from the sale of live stock was almost as important as 
that derived from the sale of dairy products. In the district of Cochrane, the 
sale of hay was an important source of income. 


Settlers’ Expenditures 


Cost of Transportation—Figures on the cost of transportation were 
obtained only from settlers who had been established in the New Liskeard and 
Cochrane districts since 1928. The average cost of transportation per settler was 
$37 in the New Liskeard districts and $92 in the Cochrane district. The higher 
cost for Cochrane is due mainly to the fact that this district is about 150 miles 
north of New Liskeard. 


TasLe 45.—Cost or TRANSPORTATION OF THE SETTLER, His Famity, HouseHotp Goops AND FarRM 
MacHINERY TO New Location, 37 FarMs IN NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 


Number Average 
Locality fe) cost per 
records farm 
$ 
SEAR? EL a Sd le Sie A eR ees eG 2 Hc OR 22 OL 
COLA Ey WSN OT hay sco MRL AE Ma SEE TE ERROR RS est aR AERP OOTP MR are 15 92 
ainda a Verawen.: ee ets aa etree es be actor tas nals vad tb e08 37 59 


Price Paid for Farms.—In the new colonies of New Liskeard and Cochrane 
districts, the 37 settlers interviewed paid an average of $207 per farm or $2.21 
per acre for their farms. Many of these settlers did not purchase their farm 
from the Government but from a previous occupier who had increased the 
agricultural value of the land somewhat by clearing a certain acreage and 
erecting some farm buildings. A few lots were in organized settlements and 
this enhanced their value even when very few improvements had been made 
at the time of purchase by the present owner. The average price paid by 
54 settlers interviewed in the old colonies was $2,171 per farm or $11.52 per 
acre. People who settled in northern Ontario some 25 years ago had to pay 


Taste 45.—AVERAGE Price Parp ror Farms, 91 Farms In NorRTHEASTERN ONTARIO 


Number Price Price 
Locality of per per 
records farm acre 
$ $ 
New Colonies— 
DOVES CATOs Verh. nds Seater aie cot RET cased. Media vo fa cebol cee, 22 80 .96 
SST C ING. WEED bs Met. tos ot iach Stem aaa glst eae TRI abel cp ETS Mio Eins wid we WP idivliens ote 15 395 3.60 
TOTO SVEraeOtl scans ont re Mads UG hab eae 37 207 2.21 
Old Colonies— 
TBO SE ASIN rece AML ise ae eae ce Abt ade st bllke axa az, Ses we ele 10 2,400 - 13.00 
CCORTIVALIOL o.oo LE ek ae rd PaO Ce TREE sare Dhics ot es 5G aval 23 2, 202 9.81 
LV AUER MOU or cA S On fe URE Syl tee RE. So . 8 Pape fell’ 13.52 


IN GWA DESOTO Le feel ea RORMN RE NN ee NRE Oo Beek kr Ae ok, 12 1,598 13.36 
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quite a high price for farms purchased from private owners and speculators. 
In many instances they paid a higher price for these farms, on which only a 
few acres were cleared and improved, than such farms were worth in 1937 when 
a large portion had been improved and after substantial farm buildings had 
been erected on them. Of course, at the time of the original purchases, agricul- 
tural conditions in Canada were distinctly favourable and the future of the 
farming industry in northern Ontario was considered to be quite promising. 
Lumber and pulpwood were then sold at a good price and settlers anticipated 
substantial revenue from this source while they cleared their land. 


Farm Expenditures——The amount spent for seed, feed, taxes and miscel- 
laneous farm expenses averaged $89 for the year 1936-37 in the new colonies. 
The largest item of expense was for feed. The cost of feed is usually high in 
the new colonies, and settlers have to depend mostly on outside sources for 
their supply. In the old colonies total farm expenditures averaged $280. Of 
this amount $121 was for miscellaneous expenses, $76 for live stock feed, $54 
for taxes and $29 for seed. The amount spent for feed was much higher in both 
new and old colonies for the Cochrane district than in the New Liskeard, 
Val Gagne and Kapuskasing districts. 


Tass 46.—AVERAGE FARM EXPENDITURES ON 91 Farms IN NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO, 1936-37 





Number ; 
Locality of Seed Feed Taxes M iscel- Total 
records aneous 
$ $ $ $ $ 
New Colonies— 
IN Gy \Laisk Gare scccante ae tone easier ak: 22 12 22 14 16 64 
COENTANG:: onc teens Ao neo 15 27 65 15 18 125 
a CAAREABIGS | SRE ET ee Pe PP eee Peek 
: LS ‘Potal/ortaveragessn-6.. «2 oscnae 37 18 39 15 17 89 
ae NT Pare: Ram aN le) Rc ora ee 
Old Colonies— 
Kapuskasing Ge. Aye tie erate sales 2 Ae ot: 10 29 39 46 148 262 
Cochrane: :... geass ee ee seni aia eee 23 32 115 71 123 341 
Val Gagne: gases. Joni os cee nae 8 48 38 33 29 148 
New Liskeard iy: .ci4hi.e sunsets 13 13 58 46 150 267 
Totalior average acs oon 54 29 76 54 121 280 


Living Expenses—In table 47 the details of cash family expenses are 
presented. These expenses averaged $242 in the new colonies and $330 in the 
old ones. Cash disbursements for food constituted the largest item of expense 


TasLe 47.—AVERAGE LivING ExprEnsss oF 91 FAmities IN NoRTHEASTERN ONTARIO, 1936-37 





Netter chap ea Persone Average expenditure 
Locality of —_—- : 
records | adults |Children| Total | Food |Clothing| Health | Miseel | ota 
$ $ $ $ $ 
New Colonies— 
New Liskeard... 22 2°3 2-0 4-3 162 44 2 2 210 
Cochrane........ 15 2:7 1-2 3°9 199 71 13 5 288 
Total or average. 37 2-4 15 4+] 177 Bo 7 3 242 
Old Colonies— 
Kapuskasing..... 10 3-6 2-8 6-4 149 115 20 16 300 
Cochrane........ 23 3-1 2-7 5:8 188 111 14 10 323 
Val Gagne....... 8 3°4 2-4 5:8 161 96 71 24 352 
New Liskeard... 13 2:6 2-0 4-6 186 100 39 35 354 


Total or average. 54 3-1 2°5 5:6 176 107 28 19 300 
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in both new and old colonies. The cost for clothing came next and averaged 
$55 in the new colonies and $107 in the old colonies. 


The number of persons per family averaged 4:1 in the new colonies and 
5:6 in the old ones. As revenue was smaller in the new colonies, living expenses 
had to be curtailed accordingly. 


Inventory Value-——The average investment in farm buildings and fences, 
farm equipment, live stock and household equipment on the farms visited in 
the new colonies averaged $935. Of this amount $401 was the figure for value 
of buildings and fences, $252 for live stock, $171 for household equipment and 
$111 for farm equipment. 


In the old colonies, the total farm investment averaged $3,860 for the 
54 farms visited. Of this amount, $1,939 was for buildings and fences, $856 for 
live stock, $848 for farm equipment and $217 for household equipment. The 
farmers visited in the Val Gagne district had the largest total farm investment 
with $4,370. The Cochrane district was next with $4,194. These figures on 
capital investment represent not only the cash outlay made by settlers since 
their establishment, but also include the estimated value of the household equip- 
ment, the farm equipment and the live stock they brought with them, as well 
as the natural increase in live stock numbers. Although the latter does not 
involve an actual outlay of capital, it represents a large part of the increase in 
the value of live stock on hand. 


TABLE 48.—INVENTORY VALUE OF FARM BUILDINGS AND FENCES, FARM EQUIPMENT, LIVE STOCK AND 
HovuseHOLD EQUIPMENT ON 91 FARMS IN NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO, 1937 


























Number | Buildings , . : 
Locality of and é nates t Neat Herne Total 
records fences phy Spi ae 
| $ | $ $ $ $ 
New Colonies— 
INewalaiskeard cae ee 22 349 70 249 188 856 
@ochranes ee eee. 1 477 ial ASG 145 1,050 
Total or average........ oF 401 111 252 171 935 
Sears Se 
Old Colonies— 
Kapnskasing adore. . see oat 10 1,656 629 748 190 3,220 
Wochranca eee net ae 23 2,090 911 1,004 189 4,194 
wal Gagne WU. 0 kei blial 8 2,247 1,091 823 209 4,370 
New Liskeard’: ..........).¢| 13 1,702 | 155 696 292 3,445 
Total or average........ 54 1,939 | 848 856 217 3,860 





Settlers’ Indebtedness—Under this heading are included all debts to farm 
implement companies, local stores, private lenders and government loan boards. 
The average debt per farm was $177 in the new colonies and $729 in the old 
ones. The unpaid balance of settlers’ loans from the Northern Development 
Board or farm loans from the Agricultural Development Board was the largest 
item of indebtedness reported by settlers, amounting to 90 per cent of the total 
in the new colonies and 83 per cent in the old ones. Of the new settlers 98 per 
cent reported debts averaging $199 and 78 per cent of the old settlers reported 
debts averaging $937. The settlers visited in Val Gagne reported the lowest 
amount of indebtedness. 
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Tora 49.—INDEBTEDNESS oF 91 SETTLERS IN NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO, 1937 





Distribution of debts Average| Number | Average 


Number Hy 
ebt of farms | debt per 
—— fo) Farm Other ; 
: . > per reporting farm 
records | Land Stores | equip- debts farm debt reporting 
ment 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
New Colonies— ; 
New Liskeard......... 22 97 3 a 19 126 20 138 
COCR TANGy oo ei5e Seoe 15 217 4 2 30 253 13 292 
Total or average..... 37 146 4 5 22 177 33 199 
Old Colonies— é 
Kapuskasing -33%%... 2 10 520 HG Y4) eee eee 8 690 9 766 
Gochrane. siiscsces ss nou 23 763 58 10 113 944 21 1,034 
Mal (rage: ysl ta ca 8 66 Aa Se ord «Gide ‘2 82 3 218 
New Liskeard......... i 730 Z 5 37 774 9 1,118 


Total or average.. 54 608 55 5 61 729 42 937 





Land Utilization 


Improved Land in Farms.—The average area brought under cultivation by 
the 35 settlers of the first group, that is, those who arrived on their lot between 
1932 and 1937 was 14:0 acres with an additional acreage of 10-9 acres in 
cut-over land making a total of 24-9 acres of improved land per farm. The 
7 settlers of the second group had an average of 73 acres of land under culti- 
vation and 5 acres in cut-over land making a total of 78 acres of improved land 
in less than ten years or 40 per cent of the total acreage of their farms which 
averaged 191 acres. The acreage of land under cultivation for other groups 
varied between 62 and 118 acres per farm and the area of improved land between 
72 to 133 acres per farm. 


. TaBie 50.— REcorRD or ACREAGE CLEARED AND IMPROVED LAND PER FARM, 91 FARMS IN NORTHEASTERN 
OntTARIO, 1937 








Total area 
Number . Area cut | Area under : Improved 
Date of establishment of nee of over cultivation of pro Nes land per 
records aoe per farm per farm a ae farm 
arm 
acres acres acres acres % 

1952it0 1037 see eee shy 85-5 10-9 14-0 24-9 29-1 
1927 ‘to193 1s See ee os ee a 191-1 5-0 73-0 78-0 40-8 
1922.10: 192620 ceo. sere eal we 10 205-9 3-7 96-2 99-9 48-5 
I9t7 0 1921 2 eee ee 22 163-7 9-9 62-3 72-2 44-] 
TOLD tOMLO1G. eee ee ee ee 8 206-5 15-0 ‘118-0 133-0 64-4 
Beloreeloi Zs. cee eee 9 222-9 18-9 107-8 126-7 56-8 


The big forest fires of 1914 in the New Liskeard area and that of 1916 in 
the Cochrane area facilitated land clearing in the following years and this partly 
accounts for the large acreage of improved land on farms settled during that 
period. 


Production of Field Crops.—Settlers found it very difficult to estimate the 
total yield of their field crops. A fair proportion of their cereal crop was fed 
as forage to the cattle and the frosts which occurred in the middle of August, 
1936, decreased materially the yield of cereals and potatoes. All it was possible 
to learn from the settlers, with some degree of accuracy, was the total volume of 
those crops which were stored for the following winter season. 
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| The average amount on farms reporting yield of various crops in the new 
‘colonies was as follows: hay 8:43 tons, oats 156 bushels and potatoes 32 bags 
per farm. In the old colonies the average amount on farms reporting was 34°41 
tons of hay, 336 bushels of grain (mostly oats) and 60 bags of potatoes per farm. 
In the same colonies some settlers were also able to give reliable figures on acreage 
and yield of field crops. On 29 farms, the average yield of hay was 0-83 ton 
per acre and on 34 farms cereals yielded an average of 17-1 bushels per acre. 
The average yield of potatoes was 65:6 bags per acre on 15 farms. 


Tasie 51.—PRopDUCTION oF FieLp Crops PER FarM ON 91 FARMS 1N NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO, 1936 


= 














Hay Grains Potatoes 
Ninn bor lean ene ee. tee) | el eee aE ep iE 
Loaaliz Average Average Average 
Pace voctas | Nongl |¥eldiper] Reset | yieldper| Nec! | sista er 
: arm : : arm 
reporting reporting reporting reporting reporting reporting 
tons ’ bu. bags 
New Colonies— 
New Liskeard, . 26.4 400.50. 22 15 7-85 8 176-1 16 38:8 
SW OCTPONO GMs Ue cs ance les 4 is tl 9-23 5 124-2 9 20-4 
Total or average....... ar 26 8-48 13 156-2 25 32:2 
Old Colonies— 
Kapuskasing... Ore et 10 7 28-57 6 199-7 7 101-9 
(Pochrane! 2236... 4s s a8 vx 23 22 39-93 19 309-6 14 46-6 
Wat aene fo. Ge. vais ss as, 8 8 39-13 8 290-2 6 93-2 
New Liskeard@s. oso. 60 sess 13 12 24-50 i2 504-7 8 21-4 
Total or average....... 54 49 34-41 45 336-1 35 59-9 


Inve Stock on Farms.—The value of all live stock kept on the 37 farms 
visited in the new colonies of Ontario averaged $252 per farm. There were 
several farms without horses or other kinds of live stock. The average numbers 
of the various classes of live stock per farm reporting were: 1-7 horses; 2-0 cows; 
1-0 bull; 2-5 young cattle; 3-3 hogs; 5-0 sheep; 34-8 poultry. 


In the old colonies the value of live stock averaged $856 per farm for the 54 
farms visited. Five settlers were without horses at the time this survey was 
made. The average numbers of the various classes of live stock per farm report- 
ing these kinds of live stock were: 2-8 horses; 7-0 cows; 1-1 bulls; 6-3 young 
cattle; 5-4 hogs; 28-5 sheep and 56:4 poultry. In all the colonies visited in 
Ontario oxen were used as farm power on two farms only. 


TaBLe 52.—AVERAGE VALUE OF LIVE STOCK PER FARM REPORTING AND PERCENTAGE OF FARMS REPORTING, 
91 Farms In NoRTHEASTERN ONTARIO, 1937 


37 records in two new colonies 54 records in four old colonies 

Description of live stock Number Average Per cent Number Average Per cent 

of farms teal of farms of farms Boe Pee of farms 

reporting reporting reporting reporting reporting reporting 

$ % $ 70 

PI OrsGae tn Meee a, esse ae 27 183 73-0 49 363 90-7 
Cows.:; 28 86 75-7 49 314 90-7 
Bulle tee 5 8: Pa ei Meoacce 3 63 8-1 21 46 38-9 
POOUNR OL ULetcn eon oe ea ss . 22 30 59-5 46 ls 85-2 
WING te ee cela beg 12 33 32-4 41 78 75-9 
SHOOT eee eee hhc irs ha ns st 3 His 8-1 8 192 14-8 
ROUGE Weer er ca oe 29. 25 78-4 42 51 77°8 
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Equipment on Farms.—The amount of farm equipment owned by settlers in 
the new colonies averaged $111 per farm. Many settlers did not own some of 
the most necessary machines such as ploughs, harrows, wagons and sleighs. As 
stated previously, in new settlements, farm equipment is frequently used 
co-operatively among neighbours or relatives. In the old colonies the value of 
equipment averaged $848 per farm. Here again, in many instances, farm equip- 
ment was not adequate for efficient work. 


TABLE 53.—EQUIPMENT ON Farms, AVERAGE VALUES AND NUMBER OF FARMS ReEporRTING, 91 FARMS IN 
NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO, 1937 














37 records in two 54 records in four 
new colonies old colonies 
Kind of machinery a 
No. of farms Average No. of farms Average 
reporting value reporting value 
| $ $ 

PUG Are Gk oink 0b we RE OR OT ees 26 19.39 52 30.70 
PROTO Wey Oks cc ae OEP IESE ie URStoe Sra. 23 16.30 53 34.31 
COEITIVALOM To a.c to ee eee ree Roe oc nee ee 5 1. Oe 25 22.07 
STAID CGTILI OS 2s scone ee es ee 2 20.00 26 68.00 
MOWED Ries: Tn ee eaten meee eet er, ar 12 41.70 48 62.31 
Rake nit aie as tum Ch Sosa kh 2 Bo aR 11 19.67 45 27.44 
BMG Sl Tsao. ot AE RN neat nae ae, S 2 125.00 33 111.43 
PE YOSHGE, 6. cic ua ie ete un eee 1 112.00 17 178.50 
WV ARONG Sita... lead eR ta oe ee eG, aes 19 43.56 45 65.82 
Dleiehisic:. 5 hic ciiciees eee ye, Amelia onc oe Ps 3 30.47 45 50.41 
Oiner vehicles. sie. qoms een ee ae faith lak te 2 15.00 24 55.50 
FEA SCHATALOre) =: Pee ee mane ee 5 26.00 39 68.61 
PONTING, ob. 5. ae Se ee See ces dered. 2 137.50 16 228.44 
BO@ncl SEW. x cc ater ee mere Soe kt 1 50.00 13 At gs 
BLAHUTe Apresder. Mase ee oy Meg Ae te wit) A DAT CNC! onc hee tn ee th 9 87.50 
Pe OACET « ..:: BEM, 5 OUR AOR AR I alk LER tess (7 ete eae 8 eee ne 1 100.00 
Thay LOVE. .., s Reet icsa hin ie cri Ute aa > UM Sei sais CoN ae ai een ti 30.00 
Tia OFeaRT: . WMO ee eee ni te eta Lek Sede MRM athe 1 ee eo er ta ] 600.00 
LTECCON ae . . canes Re IR LPR ER RET ete co (ol RR aS On aR ep 7 853.33 
ArtGiandfor truck jf70e SEs, et tts aka hee eae ae ae AM Dek, RS et, 15 151515 
Miscelaneoti ghia d:.:prcs ceadeetnne octal mcuaenet oh ag 8.50 54 80.91 





Cost of Clearing Land 


baal 

The cost of clearing land was estimated on 47 farms in the New Liskeard 
and Cochrane districts. On the average, it required 205 hours of man labour 
and 108 hours of horse labour to clear and break an acre of new land in these 
two areas. The average cost was $39.39 per acre. Land clearing is more difficult 
in the New Liskeard than in the Cochrane district because of the kind of timber 
remaining on settlers’ farms. The cost in New Liskeard averaged $44.58 per 
acre as against $31.27 in Cochrane. 

An experiment was carried out at the Kapuskasing Experimental Station 
from 1920 to 1924 to determine the most economical method and time of clearing 
new land. For this experiment five acres of uniform green bush land were 
selected and the timber all cut and burned at a cost of $40 per acre in 1920. 
One acre was cleared that same fall and one acre each year after in order to 
show the cost of clearing immediately after the green bush is cut versus one, two, 
three and four years later. The cost of clearing per acre was as follows: $63 in 
1920; $53.75 in 1921; $46.23 in 1922; $41.80 in 1923 and $40 in 1924. It will be 
noted that each year as the stumps become older the cost of clearing drops. In 
poten to that, the breaking of the land cost on the average $10 to $12 per 
acre}, 


1 Report of the Experimental Station, Kapuskasing, Ontario, for the year 1924. 
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According to these figures, the total cost of land clearing including cutting, 
burning, removing stumps and breaking land amounted to about $90 per acre 
at Kapuskasing for the five-year period 1920 to 1924. For comparison purposes, 
it must be pointed out that man labour was charged at 36 cents and horse labour 


Taste 54.—Mawn AND HorskE Lasour REQUIREMENTS AND Cost or LAND CLEARING ON 47 FarMs IN Two 
CoLoNIZATION Districts or NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 






































Ne or Number Man labour Horse labour Total 
Locality res de of farms |——— —— |—_--—___—_—_—_—— cost of 
° | reporting | Hours Cost Hours Cost labour 
| No. 4 $ No. $ $ 
New Liskeard............... 35 | oy) Tt -ogetl 1785.70 111 8.88} 44.58 
CGehranes Sees. hha eee 38 18 153 22.95 104 Suez BLo27 
orl Or averase. fic. 73 | 47 205 | 30.75 108 8.64 39.39 











at between 15 and 20 cents an hour at the Kapuskasing Station as against 15 
cents for man labour and 8 cents for horse labour in the present study. In 
making this adjustment in the cost of labour, it is found that the cost of land 
» clearing at the Kapuskasing Station would be approximately $42 per acre com- 
pared with the average cost of $45 on 81 farms in northwestern Quebec and 
$40 on 47 farms in northeastern Ontario. 


Social Conditions 


Settlers’ age—Of the 179 settlers interviewed in 1937 in the new colonies 
of Quebec and Ontario, 19 per cent were between 21 and 30 years of age, 25 pet 
cent between 31 and 40 years, 25 per cent between 41 and 50 years and 31 per 
cent were over 50 years. Most of the people who settled since 1928 were less 
than 45 years of age at the time of their arrival in colonization districts. 


Number of Children per Family.—In the new colonies of Quebec, the number 
of children per family still on the farm in 1937 varied from one to twelve. The 
average number of children for the 113 families who had children was 5:2 per 


TasLE 55.—NUMBER OF GHILDREN PER FAMILY ON 142 Farms In NoRTHWESTERN QUEBEC AND 37 FARMS 
( IN NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 





























Northwestern Quebec Northeastern Ontario 
Number of | Number of 
papier of families with ‘asi : Paes of families with ae ; 
children ie cann Rog number o children PERS num bat number 0 
per family af ehildron children per family Bi alnildren children 

Ils 3 Sis A Sinks ae ee 12 12 i 10 10 
Rea sR Nr uc os 8 16 2 7 14 
SAA eb she 12 36 3 7 2h 
Ay TAL onh ators. 18 72 4 1 + 
Bio aii Bhat Gb eae 16 80 5 Z 10 
ON eee aoe rates 15 90 6 1 6 
y ihe og! . Rhee Re 9 63 ‘ 3 21 
Ty AGA Bee SOR 12 ETA DO irate Aare der Et Re RR A Fe eee PCN et 
Dit We eet ee ey et”. 5 La de Ie Le pak tga Nir kb oN a Rear a De re at a NB. ae 
MURS aa 4c Re Ree 4 A a a PR en EIR Ee ANN) Rg Ith MM Ee ae fee stators 
| DR et onuin; Coes oe aaa 2 AD RR RE oa Sry aie Seared MRD ICON aU LON uci 7 l Sea teen PR er tee ‘syegoues 
Potala piss 113 Ba Nineetes Ohne ahs 5. 5is 31 86 


Average per 
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family compared with 2:8 per family for the 31 families reporting children in 
the new colonies of Ontario. Of course, these figures do not show a true picture 
of the full size of families raised by these people, for there were a certain number 
of settlers married for a few years and in the case of older settlers some of 
their children had left home to establish their own farms. The average number 
of children per family in Quebec was almost twice as large as in Ontario and 
the percentage of families with five children or more was 55:8 in Quebec 
compared with 19-4 in Ontario. 


Farm Conveniences.—In new colonies of both areas, 98 per cent of the 
settlers visited had to haul their water supply for the house and barn from 
outside wells, springs or brooks. Only 2 per cent had water pumps in the house. 
Electricity, telephone or radio were not reported by any new settlers. 

In the old colonies, 52 per cent of the settlers interviewed had no water 
system in the house and barn and they hauled their water supply from outside 
wells or springs, 36 per cent had hand pumps and 12 per cent had either wind 
mills or motor pumps in the house and barn. Only a few settlers reported 
telephone, radio and electricity. 

Settlers’ Hxperience——While experience in farming contributes in a certain 
measure to the settler’s success, this does not mean that people without previous 
experience cannot successfully establish themselves on new farms in colonization 
districts. Of the 287 settlers interviewed in Quebec and Ontario, 95 reported 
very good farming experience; 151 settlers claimed they had fair experience, 
having been raised on a farm; 41 settlers had no experience at all in farming 
before coming to colonization districts. 

On the basis of the revenue derived from the sales of farm products and 
live stock the group of settlers who had very good farm experience secured a 
much higher income than any other group. ‘The group of settlers with no 
experience in farming came next in this respect and the settlers with a fair 
experience in farming reported the smallest revenue from the sdles of farm 
products. 

The technique of clearing new land is fairly simple and farming in 
colonization districts is quite different from farming in old sections. Experience 
in farming becomes a real asset when enough land is cleared to permit a settler 
to put into practice whatever farming knowledge he may have. A man without 
farm experience may acquire it during the years required to clear enough land 
for keeping live stock and growing crops on a fairly large scale. Knowledge 
of farm conditions also aids the settlers in knowing what to expect in the new 
areas and they may be able to adjust themselves better than city-born settlers. 
On the other hand, a settler who was previously engaged in some other line of 
business in the city often finds that his general knowledge and his business sense 
largely compensate for his deficiencies in farming experience. 


Settlers’ Comments 


Settlers were interviewed regarding their attitude toward farming in these 
areas and the difficulties they had to face since their arrival. The difficulty most 
commonly reported was that of financing their business during the first ten 
years. The most critical phase seems to be after settlers cease to receive 
government assistance and before their farms produce sufficient revenue to 
enable them to carry on. At that time, in most cases, they have spent practically 
all the money they had for the construction of their house and barn, to meet 
their living expenses and to buy a few head of live stock and some equipment. 
They are then short of financial resources to buy all the equipment and the 
live stock they would need to fully operate the acreage of improved land they 
may have. As most of them are in debt they cannot acquire what they need 
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FOREWORD 


This study of the experience of settlers in northwestern Quebec and north- 
eastern Ontario was carried on for the purpose of obtaining a better under- 
standing of the difficulties and successes of people who have gone into the 
North Country to establish new farm homes. The number visited was not 
large but they are reasonably representative of the areas. | 


The problem of land settlement is one about which a good deal of 
controversy has arisen from time to time and it is hoped that these and other 
settlement studies will become a basis for constructive settlement policies. 


The authors realize that trial and error methods were necessary in earlier 
days, and that plans conceived in high purpose were put into operation, but 
their success could only be tested by experience. It is because such experi- 
ence involves the fortunes and even the lives of thousands of citizens that careful 
study of settlement problems is of major importance. 


Notg.—The publication of this report has been postponed since the out- 
break of the war on account of the pressure of other work more immediately 
connected with war activities. However, the study of post-war projects under- 
taken by various Reconstruction Committees has shown the importance of land 
settlement and it is now deemed advisable to have this report published and 
placed at the disposal of those concerned with land settlement after the war. 
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on credit. Another handicap is the shortage of feed for horses and other live 
stock. There were instances when settlers had to pay from $25 to $30 a ton for 
hay. The upkeep of a few head of live stock in these cases was too costly and 
they had to sell them. 

Many settlers reported heavy losses resulting from the death of horses. 
The severe winter conditions prevailing in the North often prove fatal to horse 
not adapted to these climatic conditions. Some settlers were ruined by the los 
of several horses within a few years. 

The shortness of the season and the damage caused to crops by early frosts 
was also a source of complaint. In some colonies these conditions were 
experienced in three out of four years. 

Lack of passable roads during the first few months after the arrival of 
settlers was a source of difficulty and hardship in some colonies which tends to 
discourage a certain number of settlers. In spite of all difficulties mentioned 
above, the great majority of the settlers who had been able to remain for 
several years stated that they liked their new mode of life and as long as they 
could manage to finance their undertaking they would stay on the farm even 
if they have to be satisfied with a lower standard of living than they were 
accustomed to previously. 
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Summary 


New Colonies of Quebec.—The original assets of the 142 settlers interviewed 
in the new colonies of northwestern Quebec averaged $200 per farm and were 
distributed as follows: $104 in household goods, $15 in farm equipment, $23 in 
live stock and $58 in cash. 

Total governmental assistance received by these settlers as grants, clearing 
premiums and direct relief averaged $671 and a certain number of those estab- 
lished in recent years were still eligible for further assistance. Yearly receipts 
from labour off the farm and sales of wood averaged $148 per farm for the 
five-year period 1933-37. Sales of farm products averaged $33 per farm for 
the year 1936-37. | 

Cost of transportation averaged $88 per farm. The average size of farms 
was 117-7 acres and the average price $70. Farm expenses for seed, feed, taxes 
and miscellaneous items averaged $123. Living expenses including food, clothing, 
health and miscellaneous averaged $292 per family. Average investment in 
buildings, fences, farm equipment, live stock and household equipment was $922 
per farm in 1937. 

The average indebtedness for all farms was $140 per farm; 80 per cent 
of these settlers reported some indebtedness. The acreage of improved land 
averaged 54-7 acres for the farms settled from 1927 to 1932 and 19°3 acres for 
the farms settled from 1931 to 1937. 

There were horses on 65 per cent, oxen on 17 per cent, cows on 64 per cent, 
young cattle on 53 per cent, hogs on 44 per cent, sheep on 6 per cent and poultry 
on 52 per cent of these farms. 


Old Colonies of Quebec—The original assets of the 54 settlers interviewed 
in the old colonies averaged $2,442. Of this amount $129 was in household 
goods, $55 in farm equipment, $107 in live stock and $2,151 in cash. 

Government assistance received by these settlers as land clearing premiums 
amounted to $126 per farm. Direct relief was given to only three settlers. 

Yearly receipts from labour off the farm and sales of wood averaged $85, 
and sales of farm products $348 per farm. The average size of farms was 
212 acres and the price paid was $1,435 per farm or $6.77 par acre. 

Farm expenses averaged $360 and living expenses $343 per family. Farm 
investment in buildings, fences, farm equipment, live stock and household equip- 
ment averaged $4,849. The amount of debt per farm was $524 and 70 per cent 
of these settlers reported some indebtedness. 
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New Colones of Ontario—tThe original assets of the 37 settlers interviewed 
in the new colonies of northeastern Ontario were $311 per farm. Of this amount 
$140 was in household goods, $23 in farm equipment, $83 in live stock and 
$65 in cash. 

The total governmental assistance received by these settlers as grants, direct 
relief and loans was $615 per farm. Yearly receipts from labour off the farm 
and sales of wood averaged $43 per farm for the three years 1935-37. Sales of 
farm products averaged $51 for the year 1936-37. 

Cost of transportation averaged $59 per settler’s family. The average size 
of farms was 93:9 acres and the price paid was $207 per farm or $2.21 per acre. 
Farm expenses averaged $89 and living expenses $242. 

Farm investment in buildings, fences, farm equipment, live stock and house- 
hold goods averaged $935. The average debt of these 37 settlers was $177 and 
90 per cent of them reported indebtedness. The acreage of improved land 
averaged 78-0 acres in farms settled from 1927 to 1931 and 24-9 acres in farms 
settled from 1932 to 1937. 

There were horses on 73 per cent and cows on 76 per cent of these farms. 

The average value of farm equipment was $111 per farm. 


Old Colonies of Ontario.—The original assets of the 54 settlers interviewed . 
in the old colonies of northeastern Ontario averaged $2,447. Of this amount $99 
was in household goods, $9 in farm equipment, $138 in live stock and $2,201 in 
eash. The total governmental assistance given to these settlers as loans and 
direct relief averaged $981. The average yearly receipts from labour off the 
farm and sales of wood for the three years 1935-37 averaged $128 and sales of 
farm products $560 per farm in 1936-37. The average size of farms was 188-5 
acres and the average price paid $2,171 or $11.52 per acre. Farm expenses 
averaged $280 and living expenses $330 per family. Farm investment in 
buildings, fences, farm equipment, live stock and household equipment averaged 
$3,860. The amount of debt per farm was $729, and 78 per cent of these settlers 
reported indebtedness. 

Conclusions 


It is difficult to appraise the results achieved in land settlement because of 
the lack of standards to measure the success or failure of settlers at different 
periods and under various circumstances. 

The problem of land settlement has been more complex during the last 
decade on account of the economic conditions which prevailed during the period 
of depression experienced in this country as well as in other countries. 

When a large number of farmers in the old farming sections of this country 
have to be assisted by the state, 1t is easy to understand the difficulties that new 
settlers with slender financial resources have to meet in undertaking the trans- 
formation of forested land into farm land and the building up of a 100-acre farm 
unit sufficiently well organized to provide the operator and his family with a 
reasonable level of living. 

As to the relative merits of the land settlement policies of Quebec and 
Ontario, it may be said that the main difference is in the measure of financial 
assistance given to individual settlers by the Government during the first few 
years of their establishment. In Ontario, apart from the sale of farm lots to 
settlers at low prices, and the construction of colonization roads, very little 
has been done to encourage and assist land settlement or to induce settlers to 
clear and improve their farm lots and to become self-sustaining. 

In Quebec a serious attempt has been made during the last decade to make 
land settlement more successful. Large amounts of money have been provided 
from the public treastry to give financial assistance to new settlers in the form 
of grants for building houses and barns, and for the purchase of equipment and 
live stock. In order to induce them to clear more land and raise more crops, 
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substantial land clearing bonuses are given to settlers during the first few years 
of their establishment. In addition, close supervision and advice on farming 
methods are given by government officials particularly the agronomes. The 
Church also plays an important role in the organization of religious and social 
activities in each community. 

However, in spite of all the benefits resulting from the policy of free grants 
of money to settlers in the first stage of their establishment, the high percentage 
of abandonments, between 40 and 50 per cent, and the difficulties encountered 
by those remaining would suggest that this form of assistance does not seem 
adequate to supply the settlers with the necessary funds required to improve and 
equip their farms. It would be too costly to the state to supply such funds by 
means of free grants alone. The only efficient assistance which can be provided 
for settlers when their farms have reached a certain development would be in 
the nature of intermediate and long-term credit. 

Thus a combination of the two forms of assistance to new settlers, that is 
free grants within limits to begin with, as actually supplied in Quebec, supple- 
mented by intermediate and long-term credit when a settler has obtained some 
equity in his farm and has demonstrated his ability to make a success of his 
undertaking, would seem to be a better policy of financial assistance for both the 
settlers and the state. 

It may be argued that a policy of financial assistance to settlers in the 
form of small loans has been tried in Ontario with poor results compared with 
those obtained in Quebec with a policy of free grants. Before drawing any 
conclusion it should be pointed out that from 1912 to 1937 only 15 per cent of the 
Ontario settlers were granted a small loan averaging $332. During this period 
the assistance given to settlers in the form of fire relief, saw mills, feed, creameries 
and grain elevators, seed grain, agricultural implements, and purchase of cattle 
amounted to $1,153,075 (table 11). Of course this does not include the amount 
given to settlers as direct relief during the depression. In Quebec from 1930 
to the end of June, 1940, over $40,000,000 was spent by the Provincial and 
Dominion Governments on financial assistance to settlers and to promote 
colonization through various means besides the ordinary expenditures for the 
construction of roads and bridges. This represents an average amount of over 
$1,000 per settler who attempted to settle during these 10 years. 

A great handicap in successful land settlement is the lack of opportunity 
offered to the settler to make a sufficient revenue during the first few years of his 
establishment. Labour off the farm and sales of pulpwood and firewood have 
constituted substantial sources of revenue on a certain number of farms, but 
there are many farms where there is very little wood to sell and if a settler 
has to work most of the time on roads or in lumber camps he cannot at the 
same time improve his farm. 

It would seem essential to investigate in each region and in each community 
the possibilities of developing some industries particularly home industries which 
would use all the family labour available and otherwise wasted. The problem 
of successful land settlement would be partly solved if each family had the 
opportunity of earning from $200 to $300 a year in addition to the grants 

actually provided to settlers under the Quebec policy. 
It is important that areas opened to settlement be carefully examined as to 
their suitability for agricultural development. Land classification already under 
way should be extended and further emphasis given to economic considerations. 

This study, as well as similar studies made elsewhere, has clearly shown 
that settlers need to have a larger area of their farms brought into cultivation 
during the first few years of settlement than is actually done in order to shorten 
the transition period between the clearing and farming stages so they can derive, 
as soon as possible, a more substantial revenue from the sale of farm products. 
The use of heavy tractors and bulldozers to clear the land is very effective to 
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speed up the process of bringing larger acreages of land under cultivation on 
settlers’ farms and is also more economical than the method usually followed to 
perform this work. After the war it might be possible to use some types of war 
equipment to assist settlers in their clearing operations. 

The large percentage of settlers who abandon their undertaking after a 
few years, the great amounts of money spent on colonization in Quebec and 
Ontario and the numerous colonization schemes tried out, particularly in Quebec, 
would suggest that a completely satisfactory land settlement policy has not been 
found as yet, that is a policy which would be less costly to the state and which 
will enable a greater number of settlers to remain permanently on their new 
farms and to enjoy a better standard of living. 

Further study of the experiences of settlers in the new colonies described in 
the report should be made at a later date, say 5 to 10 years hence. The 
additional experience gained in that time may lead to suggestions for improving 
both policies and techniques. Meanwhile, the adoption of the recommendations 
arising out of this study will, it is believed, contribute to a greater measure of 
permanency, and ultimately to a reduction in the cost of establishing other 
settlers. 


Orrawa: Printed by Epmonp Cxioutier, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1944. 
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